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Lupwie von Misgs’ magnificent book 1—deals with the deliberate 
destruction of liberalism all over the world by the sinister forces of étatisme, 
t.e., paternalism, interventionism, protectionism, nationalism and social- 
ism, known in their ultimate, fatal combination as totalitarianism. 

In his admirable treatise on The Limits of the State (posthumously 
published in Breslau, 1851) that great humanist scholar and statesman 
Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835) professed the most extreme distrust 
of every extension of the State’s activity beyond its legitimate function 
of maintaining law and order, justice and security. The aim of life was 
defined by him as the Goethean ideal of the harmonious development of 
all the gifts of the individual personality. 

Hundred years after his death the totalitarian despotism of the 
Third Reich was established in the place of the Holy Roman Empire, 
the collapse of which Humboldt had witnessed in 1803. 

The spiritual evolution which had taken place in the century between 
i835 and 1935 fulfilled completely the prophecy uttered in the year of 
the abortive German revolution of 1848 by the great Austrian poet 
Franz Grillparzer who said: ‘The path of modern culture leads from 
humanity through nationality to bestiality "—from the cosmopolitan 
humanism of the eighteenth century philosophers of enlightenment to 
the aggressive nationalisms of Pangermanism and Panslavism, and finally 
to the conscious lycanthropic bestiality ? of the Nazi werewolves. 

It is more than useless to attribute this evolution to the moral obliquity 
of a nation allegedly imbued with a double dose of original sin. 


‘It should be,’ says Dr. von Mises (p. 12 f.), ‘ the primary aim of politics 
to protect civilised nations against the dangers originating from the hostile 


1 Omnipotent Government: The Rise of the Total State and Total War by Ludwig von 
Mises. New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1944. x -+ 292 pp. 1a.8°. $3-75 cents. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1946, 25s. ; 

® See the reviewer's essay ‘Man into Wolf,’ Hibbert Journal, Jan., 1946, p. 161 note 2, 
quoting from Rauschnigg’s Hitler Speaks, 1939, p. 247, the words: ‘I want to see once 
more in the eyes of a pitiless youth the gleam of pride and independence of the beast of 
prey and to eradicate thousands of years of human domestication !’ 
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attitudes of dangerous barbarians. The chief question is not ‘‘ What is wrong 
with the Nazis ¢ ’’ but ‘‘ What was wrong ” (and is still wrong) ‘‘ with our own 
policies in face of the Nazi menace ?’”’ Faced with the problem of tuberculosis, 
doctors do not ask “‘ what is wrong with the tubercles ?”” but what is wrong 
with our methods of preventing the spread of this disease, and of curing it.’ 

‘It was’ (p. 23) ‘ the fate of Germany that before the triumph of liberalism 
could be achieved—liberalism and liberal ideas were overthrown—not only in 
Germany but everywhere—by other ideas which again penetrated into Germany 
from the West. German liberalism had not yet fulfilled its task when it was 
defeated by étatism, nationalism and socialism.’ 


Mankind, which can only advance by trial and error, has taken, for 
the last three generations, the wrong turn which must lead—unless the 
direction is by a supreme effort reversed in the last moment—to the 
annihilation of all the urban agglomerations, of civilisation in the literal 
sense, by the newest atomic weapons, leaving the possibility of a fresh 
start to the widely dispersed and thereby protected rural populations. 
No such right-about turning away from the road leading so obviously to 
perdition is possible unless we realise when, how and why we have gone 
astray. That we have missed the way is obvious since we find ourselves 
quite unmistakably headed for a catastrophe and travelling in a direction 
in which nobody wants to go. 


‘ There is no hope left for a return to more satisfactory conditions if people 
do not understand that they have failed completely in the main task of con- 
temporary politics. All present-day political, social and economic doctrines, 
and all parties and pressure groups applying them are condemned by a sentence 
of history against which there is no appeal. Nothing can be expected from 
the future if men do not realise that they were on the wrong path ”’ (p. 14). 


Nothing is more immediately evident than that each one of us wants 
to do exactly what he pleases and not to be coerced into doing what 
somebody else wants and forces him to do. A system of maximum liberty 
for the individual can therefore be defined axiomatically as a social 
system needing a minimum of interference with the freedom of the 
individual by the agency maintaining the said social system in being. 
If there is a system safeguarding what Leibniz would have called the 
‘ compossible ’ liberties of all the individuals—the freedom each person 
can enjoy without depriving another of his free choice—the government 
can have no other function than to prevent this universally desired state 
of affairs from being disturbed by violence or fraud. It is not a mere 
accident that the Greek word politeia for the State is the ultimate source 
of the French and English word ‘ police.’ The co-operation between 
individuals which enables them to increase the volume of ‘ compossi- 
bilities ’ far beyond the sum total of all that can be achieved by each 
individual acting in isolation can in such a system only be achieved by 
voluntary combination for a purpose of common utility, compatible with 
the common aims of other groups. Violent conflicts between individuals 
or groups of approximately equal strength achieving the precarious 
equilibrium known as the ‘ balance of power’ have led homo sapiens at 
a very early date to the discovery that great advantages can be obtained 
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by offering a quid pro quo to the neighbour from whom a service or the 
surrender of one of his ‘ possessions ’ or ‘ holdings ’ is desired. ‘ Trade ’— 
from Latin tra-dere, ‘hand over,’ do ut des ‘I give so that you should 
give,’ do ut facias, ‘I give so that you should do something,’ and persua- 
sion—convincing another by truthful arguments that a certain action 
will serve his own as well as my interests—are the only non-violent, 
non-fraudulent, by definition harmless methods of ‘ organising ’ co-opera- 
tion on the basis of division of labour by specialisation, while all command, 
all domination, all persuasion by lying and misrepresentation—i.e., by 
mental rape—is by definition an application of violence, unprofitable 
among equals. The very fact that violent expropriation is eschewed as 
unprofitable means that each individual’s or each group’s ‘ property ’ or 
‘ownership ’ in its ‘ own ’ ‘ possessions,’ ‘ holdings ’ or products is recog- 
nised as ‘inviolable’ without any appeal to a mystic ‘ natural right’ 
being required. 

An individual wanting—as we all do—to be ‘ left in peace ’ must and 
will easily understand that everybody else equally wants to be ‘left in 
peace ’ and that ‘ peace is ’—as Cicero, following his Greek Stoic teachers, 
defines it—‘ freedom in tranquillity,’ freedom to do what does no harm 
to anybody, ‘harm’ being defined by the self-evident Golden Rule as 
anything that the individual would not want to be done to him or her. 
So simple and self-evident are the principles of liberalism or non-violence— 
non nocere in Latin, ahimsa in Indian—and they cannot be invalidated 
by such silly arguments as the statement that the freedom of contract 
and of unlimited competition for all available jobs has led in the nineteenth 
century to the horrors of child labour, when it must be evident-to every 
moderately intelligent person that these admittedly terrible abuses were 
not caused by the freedom to contract and to compete, but by an illiberal, 
unthinking paternalist traditionalism allowing parents to violate the 
freedom of their children by treating them as chattels or slaves to be hired 
out at a price. 

If the principles of liberalism are as self-evident as its classic theore- 
ticians have represented them, how did it come about that they were 
everywhere more and more abandoned in the course of the last two 
generations by theoreticians and practical politicians who must be prima 
facie credited with the same bona fide desire to achieve what everyone 
and all of us are known to desire ? 

The amazing story told in Professor von Mises’ latest book claims to 
offer a complete answer to this legitimate question. 

He has already shown in his previous book, ‘Socialism’—available in 
English since 1937—that the. choice is not between a market economy of 
private property and enterprise known as capitalism on the one side and 
public ownership of all production goods known as socialism on the other, 
but between capitalism and absolute chaos, for the simple reason that 
economic calculation is impossible under generalised socialism because it 
presupposes an automatic price-system functioning only on a capitalist 
market. This means that socialism can only work, and that very ineffi- 
ciently, in the neighbourhood of an adjoining capitalist system from which 
Vout. CXL—No. 837 x* 
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it can derive the price list it needs even for its simplest economic 
calculations. 

Having repeated the gist of this argument which nobody has been 
able to refute, although a number of socialists have tried in vain, he 
proceeds to show—on the lines laid down in his still untranslated German 
book on ‘Interventionism’—that every attempt of a government to control 
the price or the quantity of goods produced or capital invested, must lead 
to a distortion of the price-system which damages both those whom it is 
intended to protect and those who are coerced to do what they would not 
do voluntarily. In other words (p. 63), there is no halfway house between 
market economy and socialism, such as the older German school of étatism 
and Sozialpolitik under the second Reich and the American Institu- 
tionalists and New Dealers tried to establish, because government inter- 
vention, once started, must proceed further and further towards socialism 
which must, in turn—as soon as it becomes general—result in complete 
chaos. 

While consistent Marxians do not support interventionism, recognise 
its futility, deride it as idle ‘ reformism ’ detrimental to the interests of 
the proletariat, and believe that only the full development of the produc- 
tive forms of capitalism can and will automatically result in socialism, 
inconsistent ‘ Labour parties’ and trade unions, led by muddle-headed 
Marxians, base all their hopes on more and more interventionism and 
‘government regulation ’ of economic activity. 

The most important case of raising prices to a higher level than that 
which would establish itself on the unhampered market is the case of 
minimum wages, whether they are established by government decree 
or by the state’s connivance in coercion being brought against reluctant 
employers and employees willing to work for the wages offered on a free 
labour market. Again, it is not the undisputable freedom of the workers 
to withdraw their labour but the coercion applied against the so-called 
blacklegs which does the damage by causing, through the artificial 
elevation of the wage-level, permanent unemployment of a considerable 
part of the potential labour force. 

The counterpart to the artificial raising of wages in periods of deflation 
is the fixing, in times of scarcity of goods caused through inflation, of 
price-ceilings by decree below the level to which they would rise on a free 
market, the result being that the number of buyers who can afford the 

- goods in question is increased, the number of producers capable of making 

them without incurring a loss in the process is decreased. In this way 
the initial deficit of goods which would, in a free economy, raise their 
prices is increased instead of diminished, the result being the well-known 
formation of ever-lengthening queues with unsatisfied consumers at the 
tail end, favouritism, ‘black’ markets and growing demoralisation 
through the inevitable breaking of absurd laws, diversion of available 
resources to less urgent but, owing to the said interference, more profitable 
uses, a consequence which forces the interfering authority to introduce 
ever more maximum prices until all-round control of business, half- 
strangled in the process, is achieved. 
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Since it is impossible to fix a price-ceiling in a country without prevent- 
ing the export of the goods in question to a more profitable market 
abroad or to introduce minimum wages raised above the equilibrium 
level on a free market without preventing the import of competing goods 
produced in countries with a lower wage-level, every interference with : 
the prices of goods and services in a given country must inevitably force 
it to introduce export and import controls and, in due course, to prevent 
labour from countries with unaltered, lower wage rates to enter the land 
blessed with artificially heightened wages and. the corresponding volume 
of unemployment by prohibiting free immigration. Since all these 
interferences with the free movement of labour and its products, favouring 
the employed at the expense of the unemployed, the consumer at the 
expense of the producer, the inland producer at the expense of the 
foreigner, can only be achieved to the detriment of competitors in the 
neighbouring countries, an immense amount of ill-feeling and hostile 
reaction is created. 

Etatism—whether paternalist interventionism or ‘ democratic ’ 
socialism—leads to protectionism. Interventionism not only begets, but 
is economic nationalism. What advantages it can achieve, never for the 
whole nation, but for the privileged pressure groups within it, bribed to 
support and increase the nationalist sacro egoismo, can only be obtained 
by inflicting the corresponding injuries on other nations whose nationalism 
is in turn exacerbated by the natural reaction against the restrictions 
inflicted upon their legitimate desire to produce, sell and buy as much as 
they can and to move and settle where they want. 

In the world of étatism sovereignity once more has disastrous implica- 
tions. Every sovereign government has the power to use its apparatus 
of coercion and compulsion to the disadvantage of citizens and foreigners. 
The gendarmes of Atlantis apply coercion against the citizens of Thule. 
Thule orders its army to attack the forces of Atlantis. Each country calls 
the other aggressor. Atlantis says : 

‘This is our country ; we are free to act within its boundaries as we like ; 
you, Thule, have no right to interfere.’ 


Thule answers : 

‘ You have no title but earlier conquest ; now you take advantage of your 
sovereignty to discriminate against our citizens ; but we are strong enough to 
annul your title by superior force. 

‘ Under such conditions there is but one means to avoid war: to be so 
strong that no one ventures aggression against you’ (p. 138). 


It is economic nationalism building up tariff barriers and obstacles 
to immigration at the boundaries separating various states which creates 
in every nation the feeling of being ‘ hemmed in’ by a hostile world and 
the more and more-passionate desire to break out of this ring and expand 
the national ‘ Lebensraum.’ 

Because a country with an artificially raised wage level and corre- 
spondingly increased production costs cannot compete successfully on the 
world market, the employers forced to pay excessive wages combine in 
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‘trusts ’ and cartels, not only for the purpose of resisting demands for 
further wage increases but much more so for the purpose of raising the 
price at which their goods are sold to the inland consumers to such an 
extent that they can sell part of their product below cost price on the 
world market in order to pay for necessary imports. Naturally, the 
inland consumers feel fleeced and exploited by this procedure, which 
lowers their standard of life, while the foreign competitors, undersold on 
the world market, complain about ‘ dumping ’ and ‘ unfair competition.’ 
Workers’ trade unions facing employers’ cartels and federations inevitably 
feel arrayed in battle-fronts opposing each other in a kind of latent civil 
war known as the ‘ class conflict,’ which can only end in the victory of the 
one or the other party—a fascist tyranny smashing the workers’ unions 
or a communist expropriation of the capitalists by the workers—followed 
in each case by the cancerous growth of a political police force not designed 
to prevent violence and fraud interfering with free and equitable give 
and take, but to exert the coercion and espionage which is necessary for 
the purpose of suppressing all freedom of contract, exchange and competi- 
tion, a plague of violence and fraud descending on both the warring 
sections of the totalitarian despotic state. 

Within such a state and between states infected by the disease of 
interventionism tension must grow until they find their inevitable 
explosive solution in civil or external war, the one leading, in some cases, 
to the other. 

The very fact that the artificially raised wage-level divides the labour 
force inevitably into employed and unemployed—while, at a sufficiently 
low wage and, in consequence of it, reduced price-level, all workers tend 
to be employed at the real wages possible under a given productivity of 
labour per man-hour—creates a desire of the employed to exclude from 
employment as many competitors as possible. This tendency operates 
in a state inhabited by various linguistic, religious or racial groups with 
special virulence against the employment of members of the minority 
groups. By every conceivable method jobs are reserved for the majority 
group, unemployment diverted to the minorities. White workers’ unions 
try to limit the employment of coloured people—in Poland, the Austrian 
Republic and Nazi Germany Jews were prevented from obtaining work ; 
in Czechoslovakia unemployment was methodically shifted to the German 
sector of the population ; in Palestine Jews are expected not to give work 
to Arabs, etc. 

In the states of inextricably mixed population in Eastern Europe the 
government-managed system of compulsory education becomes a terrible 
weapon in the hand of a paternalist administration trying to unify the 
language of the country by eradicating the mother-tongue of the oppressed 
minority which is thus forced to look for sympathy and protection to the 
neighbouring state where their linguistic community forms the majority. 
No international treaty for the protection of minority rights can ever be 
effective in countries where paternalist government interference tries 
systematically to modify the effects of the free exchange of goods and 
services between individuals. 
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How can any reasonable person expect anything but revolutions and 
wars to result from a state of affairs based on violence and inevitably 
leading to violent efforts to upset the unstable equilibrium, as long as it is 
based on insufficient force and to ever more violence trying to repress 
such attempts by increasing the police force of the state approaching 
nearer and nearer to total despoty ? No League of Nations, no United 
Nations organisation can ever achieve anything remotely like world 
peace between states addicted to interventionism in the affairs of their 
own citizens. On the contrary, in a world of free and unhampered give 
and take and voluntary co-operation within states strictly confining 
government activity to the safeguarding of all equitable exchanges and 
all fair competition against the interference of violence and fraud, nobody 
can obtain any advantage whatsoever by the shifting of frontiers which 
delimit nothing but the local competence of various police organisations 
intent upon the very same object and, therefore, naturally inclined to 
voluntary co-operation. 


‘ The main excellence of the liberal scheme of social, economic, and political 
organisation is precisely this—that it makes the peaceful co-operation of nations 
possible. It is not a shortcoming of the liberal program for international 
peace that it cannot be realised within an anti-liberal world and that it must 
fail in an age of interventionism and socialism. In order to grasp the meaning 
of this liberal program we need to imagine a world-order in which liberalism is 
supreme. Either all the states in it are liberal, or enough are so that when 
united they are able to repulse an attack of militarist aggressors. In this 
liberal world, or liberal part of the world, there is private property in the means 
of production. The working of the market is not hampered by government 
interference. There are no trade barriers ; men can live and work where they 
want. Frontiers are drawn on the maps but they do not hinder the migration 
of men and the shipping of commodities. Natives do not enjoy rights that are 
denied to aliens. Governments and their servants restrict their activities to 
the protection of life, health, and property against fraudulent or violent aggres- 
sion. They do not discriminate against foreigners. The courts are independent 
and effectively protect everybody against the encroachments of officialdom. 
Everyone is permitted to say, to write, and to print what he likes. Education 
is not subject to government interference. Governments are like night-watch-. 
men whom the citizens have entrusted with the task of handling the police 
power. The men in office are regarded as mortal men, not as superhuman 
beings or as paternal authorities who have the right and duty to hold the people 
in tutelage. Governments do not have the power to dictate to the citizens what 
language they must use in their daily speech or in what language they must 
bring up and educate their children. Administrative organs and tribunals are 
bound to use each man’s language in dealing with him, provided this language 
is spoken in the district by a reasonable number of residents. In such a world 
it makes no difference where the frontiers of a country are drawn. Nobody has 
a special material interest in enlarging the territory of the state in which he 
lives ; nobody suffers loss if a part of this area is separated from the state. It 
is also immaterial whether all parts of the state’s territory are in direct geogra- 
phical connection, or whether they are separated by a piece of land belonging 
to another state. It is of no economic importance whether the country has a 
frontage on the ocean or not. In such a world the people of every village or 
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‘district could decide by plebiscite to which state they wanted to belong. There 
would be no more wars because there would be no incentive for aggression. 
War would not pay. Armies and navies would be superfluous. Policemen 
would suffice for the fight against crime. In such a world the state is not a 
metaphysical entity but simply the producer of security and peace. It is the 
night-watchman, as Lassalle contemptuously dubbed it. But it fulfills this task 
in a satisfactory way. The citizen’s sleep is not disturbed, bombs do not 
destroy his home, and if somebody knocks at his door late at night it is certainly 
neither the Gestapo nor the 0.G.P.U.’ 

‘ The.reality in which we have to live differs very much from this perfect 
world of ideal liberalism. But this is due only to the fact that men have 
rejected liberalism for étatism. They have burdened the state, which could be 
a more or less efficient night-watchman, with a multitude of other duties. 
Neither nature, nor the working of forces beyond human control, nor inevitable 
necessity has led to étatism, but the acts of men. Entangled by dialectic 
fallacies and fantastic illusions, blindly believing in erroneous doctrines, biased by 
envy and insatiable greed, men have derided capitalism and have substituted for 
it an order engendering conflicts for which no peaceful solution can be found.’ 


It is passing strange that the author of this magnificent page should 
not have noticed that capitalism as we know it is not identical with the 
ideal liberalism he describes. It is not a free give and take, a free exchange 
of goods and services, but based to an ever-increasing extent on ‘ credit ’— 
which is but the Latin word for mere ‘ belief.’ To an ever-growing extent 
we exchange goods and services not against goods and services but against 
promises, redeemed by more promises, each one more fraudulent than the 
preceding ones. 

An American paper * quotes this proud epitaph : 


‘ Here lies a man who never broke a promise without giving a greater one 
in its place.’ 

When the capitals of all the great modern states will have been 
blasted to smithereens by atomic bombs paid for by a half billion dollar 
‘ eredit expansion,’ one of the surviving subscribers to the various govern- 
ment loans will come from his hamlet in the country to the place where 
the respective Chancellor of the Exchequer or Minister of Finance used to 
officiate, shed a tear of self-pity, or—according to his temperament— 
pronounce a solemn curse and erect over the ruins of the Treasury in 
question a simple wooden cross with the inscription :‘ Here functioned an 
office for the perpetration of legalised fraud which redeemed every broken 
promise to pay by giving a greater one instead.’ 

Professor von Mises, author of a famous Theory of Money and Credit 
(New York, 1934) and one of the foremost exponents of the monetary 
explanation of the so-called trade-cycle and the recurrent breakdowns of 
a system professing to be able to ‘ create credit’ out of nothing and to 
substitute the result of this black magic for a genuine accumulation of 
real capital, is perfectly aware of the evils of inflation,‘ and knows as well 
as anybody that inflation brings in its wake the even worse calamity of 


® The Truth Seeker, Philadelphia Pa. Vol. 7, Nr. 5, May 1945, p. 78. 
* Omnipotent Government, pp. 251-254. Cp. p. 218 f. 
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deflation, ‘slumps’ following ‘booms’ in fatal succession. He does 
mention—in a short parenthesis, p. 74—the credit-crisis of 1873 which 
led to a worldwide, long drawn-out trade depression, but he does not 
appear to have noticed that the successive waves of anti-liberal doctri- 
nairism coincide exactly—from Sismondi to our own days—with the 
downward swings of the curve of trade activity and that the criticism 
accusing the present pseudo-liberal system of creating untold misery 
and preventing the constant, steady expansion of economic activity to a 
state of maximum employment of labour and capital is valid—not against 
laissez faire, laissez aller capitalism itself, but against the fraudulent 
system of ‘ credit creation’ which could not survive a day if the state 
ceased to protect the creditor against the effects of his own folly. 

Socialists, as well as the protagonists of ‘ pro-labour ’ ‘ social pro- 
tectionism ’—Sozialpolitik or New Deal—assert again and again that 
autonomous capitalism is unable to avoid recurrent crises and depressions 
—which is demonstrably untrue—and that, therefore, government 
control and a ‘ planned economy’ must be substituted for a free-trade 
competitive system. This is, of course, a patent non sequitur. But it is 
true and can now be mathematically demonstrated that no conceivable 
‘ eredit-control ’ or ‘ credit-policy,’ ‘expansionist,’.or other, and especially 
no Keynesian ‘ investment-control’ and ‘ budgeting for ever bigger and 
better deficits ’ can possibly prevent the recurrence of booms and slumps 
with all their dire consequences. 

It is, however, equally possible to show that the ‘financing’ of 
enterprise by credit adds exactly nothing to what can be achieved in the 
form of voluntary co-operation in business partnerships or through the 
issuing of ordinary shares or ‘ equities’ in limited liability companies,5 
and that free enterprise purged from the fraudulent practice of issuing 
practically irredeemable ‘ promises to pay’ can expand constantly and 
without setback under a system of ‘ complete information ’ and organised, 
centralised ‘ market research,’ free trade and free competition—extended 
from the world of the entrepreneur to that of labour under the system 
invented by the Czech ‘ shoemaker ’ Thomas Batya and developed with 
brilliant success in the (now ‘ nationalised ’ !) superfactories of Zlin. The 
demonstration has actually been accomplished and a complete plan for an 
entirely free, uncontrolled and throughout competitive liberal economy 
has been drawn up in a newly published French book by two Swiss 
economists, Dr. Georges and Edouard Guillaume, Le Plan Rational 
(Paris, 1944). It is the indispensable counterpart to Professor von Mises’ 
Omnipotent Government. 

In spite of all the ‘ unorthodox ’ heresies which have swept the 
English-speaking world under the seductive spell of the late past master 
of The Art of Persuasion, the classical economics of true liberalism are by 
no means dead, indeed, very much alive. 

RoBERt EISLER. 
5 Nothing prevents the existing Banks and Discount Houses from functioning as cheque 


clearing offices—charging fees for the keeping and transferring of true deposits as the Swiss 
banks are doing it even now—and as share-issuing houses and company promoters. 





WHAT IS A REACTIONARY ? 


In quiet moments during the last unquiet years I have spent a good deal 
of thought on that kind of human fiend labelled a reactionary and on 
wondering if I can be one. The answer depends first, as in so many 
questions of the day, on what is meant by the word. One had heard the 
word ‘reaction,’ of course, at school—but I was never very bright at 
chemistry. And one reacted violently to or against all sorts of things. 
But the noun ‘reactionary ’? Dictionaries list the political meaning of 
‘reaction’ at the end of a string of five or six other definitions. I 
remember very well the first time I consciously heard the word in its 
criminal] connotation. It was as late as 1942 and I was having a desultory 
discussion about Pétain in the office where I then worked. My chief’s 
mounting virulence prompted me to put forward the possibility at least 
that Pétain might be, instead of a fiend incarnate, a doddering old fool 
trying to do his misguided senile best for his defeated country. This line 
of argument nearly produced apoplexy on the other side of the desk. 
‘ But he’s a reactionary,’ spluttered my boss. This flummoxed me and I 
made an inarticulate noise hoping for elucidation. All I got was: ‘ Surely 
you admit he’s a reactionary ? ’ 

I wasn’t yet an ‘Itma’ fan in those days and probably ‘ Naive’ 
wasn’t born then anyway, or I might have found the courage to ask 
‘ What is a reactionary ?’ Disarmed as I was, however, by my ignorance, 
T could only mutter ‘ Oh yes, of course,’ and retire from argument. 

It sounds naive indeed. But since then I have heard older and wiser 
people than myself discuss the question with wit and erudition, but no 
very final conclusion. I still feel that Mr. Handley might give as satis- 
factory a definition as any I have heard. 

After that first occasion I sat up and took notice of the word. Just 
about then it became fashionable though not yet quite so wearisome a 
cliché as it is to-day. I soon grew accustomed to its common usage as a 
term of indiscriminate abuse, though I was still not very clear exactly 
what crime it was supposed to indict. More and more often, however, I 
did notice that views which I held in perfect good faith on all sorts of 
unrelated matters were also held by people, in Parliament or Press, who 
were branded as out-and-out reactionaries (probably because of the very 
opinion which I shared, though I might share none of their others.) 
This was alarming. Could I really, all unwittingly, have turned into this 
kind of pariah, an enemy of my people ? 

The more closely I scrutinised, the less reason could I see why I should 
have got out of step with all decent-minded people of my generation. 
Before the war, in my political cradle, I was the same fashionable shade of 
progressive pink as most of my contemporaries. That is to say, the New 
Statesman was my bible ; I thought we ought to be able to cast all our 
cares on to the State which would tie up tidily all loose ends ; I thought 
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monarchies were silly, if harmless anachronisms ; I was a pacifist and, 
like the rest of us, walked in processions demanding arms for—was it 
Abyssinia or Czechoslovakia ? No, not arms surely for Czechoslovakia, 
it must have been for Republican Spain. 

Like the rest of us I was thoroughly shaken by the shame of Munich, 
though not at first to the extent of wondering just how much our kind of 
wool-gathering had contributed to that shameful bargain. The last word 
on Munich seemed to me to be Low’s famous drawing with Stalin saying : 
‘What, no chair for me ?’; and even in 1939 I thought—again like the 
rest of us—that if only our Government were not too stiff-necked to reach 
agreement with Russia something might still be saved (we didn’t know 
at the time that agreement could only have been reached at the starting 
price of three-and-a-half countries’ independence). 

When the war was a fortnight old it wasn’t reactionary to be shocked 
by the Russo-German pact and the Ribbentrop-Molotov partition of 
Poland; or later by Russia’s ‘winter war’ against Finland, which 
shattered so many obstinate illusions among us and sent many of the same 
people who had walked in those earlier processions volunteering to fight 
in Finland. 

War unnaturally speeded up the political adolescence of my generation 
and the next, some of us rushing to keep up with the crowd, and some 
as it seems to me, beginning for the first time to think for ourselves. For 
the first twenty-one months, if you remember, we in this country marched 
blissfully in step. At that time we were rather too busy here doing our 
best to survive at all to bother much about what we should do with 
survival when and if we made it. When the next sharp turn came I could 
no longer follow the flock. Mr. Churchill broadcast to the effect that 
however much we loathed the Bolshevik way of life, we would support 
to the hilt anybody who opposed the Nazis, and that was good enough for 
me. But I never saw any reason to go back on it when gradually things 
began to take a shape which demanded our active concurrence or— 
vigorous reaction. 

I found I couldn’t concur in the accepted view that, just because 
Russia had been attacked by Germany, her valiant and priceless resistance 
wiped her own copybook clean and justified us in throwing one ally after 
another to the bears. Some weeks ago I came across a letter I had written 
in 1944. There I found this passage : 


For me, the war seems, both militarily and politically, to have long passed 
the stage where our physical survival was the only issue. For I feel that it is 
our whole way of life which is threatened, threatened as never before: by 
Russia—as much as ever it was by Germany and more than it is to-day, since 
Russia is to-day so much the stronger of the two, physically and psychologically, 
and using that power to undermine everything in Europe that resembles our 
way of life ... and by our own appeasement. . . . However thoroughly 
Germany were defeated, I should not feel we had won the war if we let our 
way of life be undermined and with our own assistance. 

These, roughly, are the issues which I feel overshadow the immediate 
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struggle, military and political. It is a much deeper struggle into which I 
believe the present war will simply merge (in no very long time probably) and 
become again the fight we all thought it was at first, between the forces of evil 
and the forces at-least-aspiring-to-good. . . . 

That view was dangerously reactionary in 1944. Does it look so much 
out of line in 1946 ? 

I reacted vigorously—and this was black reaction—against the 
successful attempt to blame the Poles for feeling sore at the loss of half 
their country, or uneasy over the difficulty of tracing over a million 
deported citizens and the mysterious massacre of 10,000 officer prisoners- 
of-war, or for resenting the imposition of a government by alien powers. 
In 1939 we didn’t find it reactionary to go to war to try to prevent the 
same things happening. 

When the name Tito came into the news it seemed a normal reaction 
according to accepted standards of loyalty to seek authoritative explana- 
tion why we should cease to support, and begin to blackguard, the general 
we had been told was a hero who had helped his country to find her soul. 
The notion that we might be under any sort of obligation to Mihailovitch 
was, however, the height of reaction. 

As crowns were set rocking on European royal heads, it began to 
dawn on me that there might be some connection between the institution 
of monarchy and the fact that the Western democracies where it existed 
were the European countries where stability and freedom had best 
survived. If anybody wants to point to Belgium as an exception, I 
would answer that the government’s fear of allowing the country to vote 
on the question of King Leopold’s return (not, even there, of the monarchy) 
leaves the Belgian case a very open question. 

Nearer home I reacted as obstreperously as any growing child against 
the engulfing instinct of the parental state to adopt me from the cradle 
to the grave. I didn’t fancy the idea of spending my life filling in forms 
and being pushed around, of becoming just a number on a card index, 
whether in the files of big business or of bureaucracy. This dislike is 
shared, I believe, by most of my countrymen in practice. But translated 
into even a negative political point of view it, too, becomes reactionary. 

Such seemed to be the main charges in the indictment I compiled 
against myself as a reactionary. Failing any apparent consistent basis 
among them for a definition of the word, how could I tell whether I was 
guilty or not ? Like General Mihailovitch in the dock, I can only say ‘I 
don’t feel guilty.’ 

So I was driven back again on the dictionaries. The Shorter Oxford 
gives an interesting, if slightly contradictory definition. For ‘reac- 
tionary (sb)’ it only gives ‘One who favours or is inclined to reaction.’ 
But, as the last of a list of definitions of ‘ reaction’ it gives: ‘ A move- 
ment towards the reversal of an existing tendency or state of things 
esp. in politics, a return or desire to return, to a previous condition of 
affairs ; a revulsion of feeling.’ This clears and condemns me in the 
same breath. Certainly I have a strong revulsion of feeling against the 
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hich I state of things existing in the world to-day. Hasn’t any sane person ? 
y) and But I have no particular desire to return to a previous political condition 
sont since the present state is presumably a consequence of the preceding one. 
Other dictionaries concentrate on the simpler view of reaction as 
much the antithesis of progress or dislike of change. The former view was 
neatly exploded by Anthony Asquith when he wrote, in a letter to 
t the the New Statesman and Nation: ‘ Reactionary—reactionary to what ? 
of half Progressive—to what ? There was never such a briskly progressive body 
nillion as the Gadarene swine.’ But dislike of change? I long for change, but 
oneEs- I do want to feel sure that it won’t be a change from the frying-pan into 
DWers. the fire, and (is this the confession which will condemn me ?) I have a 
nt the suspicion that in most branches of life, if one goes wildly wrong the best 
: policy is to retrace one’s steps, see where one went wrong and take things 
action up from there—if it is not too late. And I remember that the chance to 
plana- make a brand new world, starting afresh from chaos, is one not yet given 
eneral to man. 
r soul. Since I began to set down this examination of the case against myself, 
ovitch I happened to meet a Rumanian Communist, who was speculating as to 
the whereabouts of ‘ General Radescu and the other reactionaries.’ Here, 
jan to I thought, was somebody who could surely give me a definition, from the 
ration horse’s mouth. I begged her to tell me exactly what she meant by the 
xisted word. After a moment’s astonishment she answered, quite honestly : 
: best ‘I mean people who supported Marshal Antonescu and are not working 
ion, I for the interests of the people.’ 
> vote This seemed too parochial a definition to be useful. But it confirmed 
rehy ) me in my original supposition that the word ‘reactionary ’ is just an 
: indiscriminate term of abuse and relative at that. I have watched 
gainst {| people and papers adopt overnight, and without apparently knowing what 
radle | they were doing, opinions they had up till then been stigmatising as 
forms reactionary. If there is any basic meaning to be deduced from the 
ndex, current usage of the word I should say it was something very like 
ike is ‘unfashionable "—and may that not apply equally well to a notion that 
slated is ahead of, as to one behind, the times ? Perhaps I should plead, again 
ss like a defendant in the dock at Belgrade: ‘guilty according to the 
piled interpretation of the times.’ 
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NUREMBERG 


THE trial of the so-called ‘ war-criminals ’ and the sentences passed on 
them by the International Military Tribunal have aroused deep mis- 
givings, which are frankly expressed in some of the finer newspapers—in 
the Manchester Guardian, above all—and are shared by eminent jurists 
and a wide public. Such misgivings do honour to this country because 
they are severely critical and not sentimental. The question is not ‘ Were 
the condemned men wicked men or not ? ’—but ‘ Has justice been done ?’ 

The question demands an answer, the more so because the trial is, 
we are told, a precedent—Viscount Simon calls it ‘a precedent (and a 
warning) of enormous consequence for the future peace of the world.’ ! 

The trial is so radical, indeed revolutionary, a juridical innovation 
and is so charged with political, ethical, and theological, as well as 
legal, significance that it imposes a special public duty, if we may say so 
without appearing presumptuous, upon independent jurists—the duty of 
preparing and publishing an exposé in which the origin and the competence 
of the Tribunal, the trial itself, the Judgment, the nature of the law 
which the Tribunal was called upon to administer, and—if the trial be 
indeed a precedent—the effect upon the principles and practice of inter- 
national law, are subjected to a searching analysis. 

The Judgment passed at Nuremberg must itself be judged, and the 
considered and detailed opinion—or rather opinions—of eminent and 
independent jurists are needed, so that the public may have some guidance 
in so weighty a matter, some apparatus criticus that will help it to appre- 
hend the precise meanings of words (such as ‘war criminal’), to see 
fundamental principles clearly, and to distinguish justice from injustice 
as between nations. 

The layman, meanwhile, can but persist in expressing those doubts 
and in asking those questions which so many are asking in the hope 
that they will not remain unanswered. 

From what source did the Tribunal derive its authority ? To answer 
‘From the Charter conferred by the United Nations’ is not enough. 
The United Nations are but a Coalition of Powers who happen to have 
won awar. By what right does this Coalition establish a court of criminal 
jurisdiction that has no precedent in international law, a court that is 
itself conceived as a precedent, a court that is not sanctioned by any 
recognisably legal instrument, and is empowered to try subjects of a 
State which was not party to the Charter and which, when the court was 
established, had ceased to exist (for, if we are not mistaken, the German 
State has no legal existence). 

Can it be that the court is in the nature of one of those revolutionary 
instruments, like the court set up to try Charles I, like the Tribunals 
of the French Revolution, or those Volksgerichte established in Germany 


1 The Sunday Times, October 6th, 1946. 
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under Hitler, or those People’s Courts created by the revolutionary 
dispensations which exist in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and elsewhere to-day ? 
Such instruments derive their competence from the ‘ will of the people.’ 
Does the International Military Tribunal derive its competence from the 
‘will ’ of the United Nations, or of ‘ the people ’ of the United Nations ? 
If so, it is a revolutionary Tribunal which does not administer international 
law as hitherto understood, but represents a rupture of juridical 
continuity, indeed a revolution against international law and, if indeed 
it be a precedent, the end of international law as hitherto understood— 
one of those revolutionary actions by which an armed faction, or 
Power, or coalition of Powers, imposes its will upon a defeated foe. 

It is, perhaps, significant that the defendants or their counsels were 
not allowed to question the authority of the court at Nuremberg. Why 
not ? Why could not the question have been allowed—and answered ? 
There must be an answer. If so, what is it ? 

Perhaps the deepest misgiving that is felt both by laymen and jurists 
relates to the principle nulla pena sine lege and the ‘ crime’ of making 
“aggressive war,’ a ‘crime,’ so it is alleged, under international law. 

According to the Judgment, ‘ crimes against peace’ come ‘ within 
the jurisdiction of the Tribunal,’ for such ‘crimes’ there ‘shall be 
individual responsibility’: the ‘crimes’ of ‘ planning, preparation, 
initiation or waging of a war of aggression, or a war in violation of inter- 
national treaties, agreements, or assurances, or participation in a common 
plea or conspiracy for the accomplishment of the foregoing.’ The lez, 
according to the Judgment, which reinforces the contention that the 
principle nulla pena sine lege has not been infringed, is ‘the General 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War of August 27, 1928, more generally 
known as the Pact of Paris or the Kellog-Briand Pact,’ which ‘ was 
binding on 63 nations, including Germany, Italy, and Japan at the 
outbreak of war in 1939.’ 

The Pact of Paris does not refer to ‘ aggressive war’ as a ‘ crime.’ 
Indeed, it does not mention ‘ aggressive war ’ at all. Its purpose was to 
abolish war as ‘ an instrument of national policy ’ or, in the words of the 
originator of the Pact, Mr. Levinson, to ‘ de-institutionalise war.’ It is 
true, by going to war in 1939 Germany did violate the Pact. War, when 
indubitably ‘ aggressive ’ and ‘ unprovoked,’ is indubitably a violation of 
international law.? 

But international law is jus, not lex. It is unfortunate, and has caused 
much confusion of thought, that the English language has but one word 
law for two different things: lex and jus. The French, who have Joi and 
droit, the Germans who have Gesetz and Recht, are more fortunate. 

A fundamental difference between municipal law (lex) and inter- 
national law (jus gentiwm) is that, under the former, the persona is the 
individual, while under the latter, the persona is the State. Under 

2 War ‘ of aggression ’ was declared an ‘ international crime ’ under the Geneva Protocol 


of 1924, which was not, however, ratified. War was also declared a crime by the unanimous 
resolution of the Eighth Assembly of the League in 1927. 
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municipal law individuals are liable, under international law States are 
liable. 

Under municipal law, the courts have coercive power over the persona, 
they have power to punish individuals for indictable offences. Under 
international law, which is the corpus of treaties, conventions, agreements 
and so on, concluded between the persone, that is, the signatory States ; 
there are no indictable offences, and one State has no power to punish 
another, though in case of violation by one party, the other may resort 
to coercive measures, to observance or exact compensation for damage 


done. The offended party may even demand the punishment of . 


individuals, who are subjects of the offending State, by the courts of the 
offending State, if these individuals have done injury or outrage to the 
interests or honour of the offended State, but that State has no jurisdic- 
tion of its own over such individuals.® 

The ultimate means of coercion as between States is war and, although 
individuals suffer in war, they do so only because the State cannot be 


coerced except through its subjects. The suggestion that the State can . 


commit an indictable offence, or that it can be punished, is incompatible 
with the principles of international law— in fact, it is nonsense, and the 
conception, which has acquired some popularity, of an ideal community 
of nations in which international law will be penal is not even a happy 
dream, but a nightmare which could become reality only through a 
universal despotism. 

The great medieval jurists made a fundamental distinction not 
between aggressive and defensive war, but between just and unjust war. 
To them, an aggressive war might be just, while a defensive war might 
be unjust (if it were waged against a State engaged in aggressive warfare 
waged to right a wrong, and, therefore, just). 

The ‘renunciation ’ of war as ‘an instrument of policy’ under the 
Pact of Paris would have seemed to medizval jurists a renunciation of 
the ultimate means of righting wrong as between States. The moderns 
who have, since the First World War, devised various pacts, covenants, 
protocols, treaties, and so on to abolish war, are caught in a contradiction. 
War is to be ‘ renounced ’ or ‘ outlawed "—or otherwise abolished. But 
how ? Ina last analysis by war, for war is the ultimate means of coercion 
as between States. The present age, which has condemned war more 
vocally than any other, has no remedy to offer except universal war. 
There can—under international law as accepted after the First World 
War—be no local wars. War, if it comes, is the concern of all—and the 
only ultimate remedy against it is war waged by all. Local wars are 
abolished—only world wars are allowed. 

One only has to glance through the writings of the great medieval 
thinkers to see how immensely superior these writings are in width, depth, 
comprehensiveness, and realism to the wretched stuff engendered by the 

* A State occupying the territory of another State with its armed forces has jurisdiction, 


but one which is limited to safeguarding of security or the execution of such measures 
as may be necessary for the fulfilment of a treaty of peace. 
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pactomania which has filled the shelves of the chancelleries and of the 
League Secretariat, a mania that was largely responsible for the Second 
World War and has, during the Second World War, broken out again, 
and has engendered various Charters which, by confusing fundamental 
issues and perpetuating fundamental fallacies, are helping to bring on 
the Third World War. 

War is the ultima ratio of foreign policy, and to remove war is, ulti- 
mately, to renounce foreign policy itself. It is, in fact, an abdication on 
the part of those Powers which have a sense of responsibility towards 
their own subjects and to mankind as a whole, on the part of those, above 
all, who are concerned not with professing pacifist doctrines, but with 
something very different—the maintenance of peace and justice in the 
world ! 

Even if it were, for a time, to avert local wars by the menace of 
universal war, it would offer no safeguard against civil war. Modern 
thinkers, so far from condemning rebellion—that is to say, civil war— 
as a ‘crime —are inclined to condone it. Indeed, the revolutionary 
romanticism which is so fashionable to-day commends the rebel as such. 
There may be just cause for civil war as for war between nations, but both 
are in themselves evil—and were condemned as evil by medieval thinkers. 

Under Article I of the Pact of Paris, the signatories ‘ solemnly declare 
. . . that they condemn recourse to war for the solution of international 
controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national policy in 
their relations with one another.’ Under Article II, they agree that ‘ the 
settlement or solution of all disputes-or conflicts, of whatever nature or 
of whatever origin they may be, which may arise amongst them, shall 
never be sought except by pacific means.’ 

We fail to follow the International Military Tribunal when it contends 
that, because Germany broke the Pact in 1939, the principle nulla pena 
sine lege cannot be invoked by the defence because the Pact is lex which 
authorises the pena. The contention of the Tribunal would be valid if, 
in the Pact, war-making had been declared an indictable offence (and 
that those found guilty of this offence would be subject to certain 
penalties). Had such a declaration been embodied in the Pact, and had 
the Pact become a contractual obligation under international law, then 
a radical revolution in the very concept of international law would have 
been accomplished. But it is most unlikely, indeed it seems out of the 
question, that the draft of the Pact, had it contained such a declaration, 
would have found a single signatory. 

The Pact does contain the hint of a penalty in case of violation. It 
is stated in the Preamble ‘ that any signatory Power which shall hereafter 
seek to promote its national interests by resort to war should be denied 
the benefits furnished by this Treaty.’ It is not clear what these words 
mean—perhaps they mean that if one of the signatory Powers resort to 
war in violation of the Pact, the other signatory Powers will no longer 
be bound by its terms vis-a-vis the belligerent Power, and that they will 
themselves be at liberty to go to war with that Power. 
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The Pact may, perhaps, be interpreted as authorising war against 
the State by which it is violated, though this is by no means clear. But 
it cannot be interpreted as lex prescribing penal measures against an 
indictable persona. Besides, the Pact being jus, not lex, and the persona, 
even if indictable, could not be the Foreign Secretary, or even the Monarch, 
President, or Prime Minister of the offending State, but the offending 
State itself—though how a State can be punished is hard to imagine— 
and harder still to imagine how a State can be punished which, like the 
German, does not exist. Had anyone, when the Pact was drafted, 
ventured upon the suggestion that, in the event of default by Germany, 
the Pact would authorise the execution by hanging of the German Foreign 
Secretary, the suggestion would surely have been regarded as revealing a 
defective sense of humour. 

These are but a few of the many reflections that will occur to the 
layman who, with misgiving, indeed with dismay, examines the Judgment 
passed by the International Military Tribunal. He must, it seems to us, 
come to the provisional conclusion—subject, of course, to corrective 
comment by the jurist—that in no circumstances is it tolerable that the 
Judgment become a precedent. To say so, is not so much to question 
the correctitude of the actual proceedings as to question the fundamental 
conceptions which made it possible for such a trial to be held and for 
such a document to be drawn up. 

The layman will surely find widespread assent if he express the need 
for guidance in matters of first principle. It would seem necessary that 
the distinction between municipal and international law be defined afresh. 
If international law is to become penal (which would be a revolutionary 
innovation), then let iis penal character be defined. If it be an indictable 
offence for one State to break a treaty with another, let it be clearly 
stated what the penalties are—and who is to suffer them ! 

The layman would also like to know what a ‘war crime’ is—the 
term is, apparently, no longer covered by the definitions contained in 
military manuals. And what is a ‘crime against peace —not only 
specifically, but generically ? 

We cannot share the opinion of those who appear to think that 
proceedings analogous to those taken against German ‘ war criminals’ 
should also be taken against subjects of Allied Powers whenever there is 
a priméd facie case. There would seem to be a primd facie case for the 
assumption that the bombing of Hiroshima, and the killing of Polish 
prisoners of war at Katyn in the spring of 1940, were incompatible with 
the ‘ Laws of War,’ in so far as they were actions that transcended the 
limits of ‘ military necessity ’ according to those ‘ Laws.’ 

If violation of international treaties were indeed an indictable offence, 
then there would seem to be a primd facie case against Great Britain for 
non-observance of the so-called ‘ Secret Protocol ’ attached to the. Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance between herself and Poland, against Russia for 
waging ‘ aggressive war ’ against Finland, the Baltic States, and Poland, 
in violation of sundry agreements, including the Pact of Paris. 
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It would not be possible, even if it were desirable, to take proceedings 
in such cases, for public opinion would not allow them to be taken— 
though whether public opinion would be right or wrong is another matter. 
To us it seems that public opinion would be right, though perhaps for the 
wrong reasons, because it seems doubtful, to say the least, that justice 
was done at Nuremberg. As long as there can be any doubts of this 
nature, it is not only undesirable, but intolerable, that legal proceedings 
based on the same principles should be taken against further defendants, 
no matter what their nationality. 

The public is not, however, absolved from the obligation of vigilance 
in all matters relating to the law, whether municipal or international— 
the ‘ Laws of War’ included. The purpose of these Laws or, rather, rules 
is to humanise war, and any action which is inhuman beyond the irre- 
ducible exigencies imposed upon belligerents in their pursuit of victory is 
a breach of these rules. It is a subsidiary, but very important, purpose 
of these rules to distinguish between combatants and non-combatants. 
This distinction is vitiated by the German conception that goes under the 
name of der totale Krieg (which is inadequately rendered by the English 
term total war, and adequately by the French term la guerre intégrale). 
But was it not also vitiated by Great Britain during the Second World 
War ? 

According to the rules of war, a soldier may not kill a civilian and a 
civilian may not kill a soldier. The conception of what might be called 
‘revolutionary warfare ’ as practised by Great Britain would seem to be 
incompatible with the rules of war. The action taken by the Germans 
against the town of Lidice was part of the case for the prosecution at 
Nuremberg. This action was a reprisal. Reprisal is not disallowed by 
the rules of war, though it must be commensurate with the original action. 
The original action which led to the reprisal at Lidice was the assassina- 
tion of one man, Heydrich, the German governor of the Protectorate. 
Although this action could not justify the destruction of a town and the 
massacre of the inhabitants, it was itself a violation of the rules of 
war. It was not even an act of vengeance by an outraged population. 
It was planned, not in Czechoslovakia, but in this country and was 
executed by air-borne emissaries from this country. It was the more 
indefensible because the originators and perpetrators must have known 
that many innocent persons would be made to suffer—and for an action 
which, so far from being a military necessity, was not of the slightest 
military importance. 

During the Second World War, civilians were incited by the British 
wireless and by other means, in contravention of the rules of war, as it 
would seem, to deeds of violence against the enemy. 

Is it sure that ‘ revolutionary warfare’ as waged by Great Britain 


| could always be justified on grounds of military necessity ? The sufferings 


inflicted upon innocent people—nearly all of them subjects of allied 
countries—were wholly incommensurate with the results achieved. The 
legitimacy of certain activities that come under the headings of ‘ poli- 
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tical’ and ‘ psychological’ warfare, and included propaganda, is highly 
‘questionable. 

War is an instrument of policy, and policy is the business of civilians, 
but the conduct of war is the business of soldiers. Does not the intrusion 
of the political soldiers, or of civilians in uniform, into the conduct of 
the Second World War represent a lowering of those humane and 
ethical standards which the rules of war were meant to uphold ? Does 
it not also represent a debasement of the art and science of war, without 
any commensurate advantage, whether military or political ? 

It is true that the rules of war, as embodied in the conventions pre- 
pared at the Hague and at Geneva, are out of date. But the obligation 
to restrict the inhumanity of war as far as possible remains as long as 
war remains. It is, therefore, necessary that the rules of war, as well 
as the principles of international law, be revised, that the distinction 
between combatants and non-combatants be re-defined and re-affirmed, 
so that unnecessary suffering may be averted, and the public may be 
able to distinguish between right and wrong in war as well as in peace 
and be able to maintain that informed and critical vigilance which is 
necessary if the moral order is to prevail. 





F. A. Voter. 
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IMMEDIATE AND INFINITE 


‘ Now ’—even as I write, 


‘ Now ’ has turned into ‘ Then,’ 


A world has gone with it, 

Every mutation of men 

Was in that instant known 
Immediate and infinite. 


Strange sympathetic twins, 
Time and eternity, 

Must never quarrel since 

If one does, both must die— 

—As lovers know where they lie 
In the bed where life begins. 


The little seek what is new, 
Eternally too late : 

It is the great men who 

Have power to restate 

In their own idiom what 


Was from the beginning true— 


—As lovers becoming one 

In their deep passion split 
The atom, put out the sun, 
And nakedly unite 
Immediate and infinite 

Where time is re-begun. 


Patric DICKINSON. 








THE BACONIAN HERESY: A POST-MORTEM 


In that recent interesting book, Confessions of an Un-Common Attorney, 
Reginald Hine relates the distressing end of a Yorkshire barrister who 
was ‘ much addicted in his retirement at Hitchin to the making of books 
on the Baconian theory.’ 


‘I’m very troubled, Hine,’ the retired barrister confided, ‘and I felt I 
must come to you as a brother writer and tell you what’s wrong. The fact is 
that, for the first time in my life, when I begin a sentence I can’t foresee the 
finish of it.’ 

The tragic expression on the barrister’s face checked the smile that 
was rising to the uncommon attorney’s lips, and Mr. Hine made play 
with comforting words; but he took the precaution of walking home 
with his friend, and ‘ forget all about Francis Bacon for a time,’ he said 
at parting. ‘ Promise me to laugh your way through Henry IV, Part I, 
this very night.’ The wise advice was not regarded, for Mr. Hine saw the 
last of his friend when the ex-barrister turned to go in. ‘ He shot himself 
a few hours later.’ 

I was reminded of this tragic story when ploughing my way through 
the latest book on the Baconian question, The Bacon-Shakespeare Ana- 
tomy by the late President of the Bacon Society, Dr. Melsome.! It seems 
to me that in this book the Baconian Theory itself has committed suicide. 
I confess I cannot see any reader closing the erudite volume without the 
conviction that Shakespeare and Bacon were as the Poles and the Russians 
apart. And this was scarcely the conclusion that the late Dr. Melsome 
had in view. 

That the author was a learned man is borne out by every chapter, but 
I can truthfully say that, out of the dozen or so works I have read ‘ prov- 
ing ’ that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays and poems, this is the only 
one in which I have not had a moment’s doubt that the contrary was the 
ease. This is in itself an achievement, in an entirely unironical sense ; for 
it means that the argument is honest and not disfigured by the vulgar 
rash of the majority of Baconiana. The argument is conducted through a 
comparison of the thoughts and style of the two writers in their commonly 
accepted works, and this is a representative quotation which will save me 
some pages of comment. 

We now come to the seventh reminder of Bacon [in a speech by Angelo in 
Measure for Measure]: ‘ New-conceived, 

And so in progress to be hatch’d and born.’ 
‘ Born ’ applies to animals and ‘ hatch’d ’ to birds ; and between the concep- 
tion and the hatching of the egg some time must elapse; and this is what 


1 The Bacon-Shakespeare Anatomy: by W. 8. Melsome, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S., ete., 
edited by Roderick L. Eagle. Lapworth, London, 1945. 15s. 
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interested Bacon, who says, ‘ For birds there is double enquiry : the distance 
between the treading or coupling and the laying of the egg ; and again between 
the egg laid, and the DISCLOSING or HATCHING.’ (Sylva Sylvarum, 759.) 
While Hamlet’s ‘ melancholy sat on brood ’ his uncle said, 


‘ There’s something in his soul, 
O’er which his melancholy sits on brood ; 
And I do doubt the HATCH and the DISCLOSE 
Will be some danger.’ (Ham., iii. I, 172.) 


This quotation is entirely representative of the argument of the 
book. What a layman would immediately enquire is: what other 
words could Shakespeare have used if he wanted to make the metaphor 
quoted above? I know of no possible alternative expression in Eliza- 
bethan English. Furthermore, Bacon wrote, ‘ Disclosing or hatching ’ ; 
Shakespeare, ‘the hatch and the disclose ’—which, on prose principles, 
would be redundant. It is not redundant in poetic drama, this common 
Shakespearean form, because poetry doesn’t work the same way as prose, 
the apparent redundancy being really a reinforcement of a striking image, 
particularly suited to the stage. I cannot see myself that contemporary 
writers, using the same words to describe a common occurrence, should 
necessarily mean that they were not two writers, but one writer; espe- 
cially as there is the characteristic difference referred to between the prose 
and the poetical expression. If this is not the Baconian Theory playing 
the Roman fool and dying on its own sword, then I am at a loss to suggest 
what the Dunsinane it is. 

But let us take a leaf out of the Baconian book, and assume that our 
present argument is correct. The Baconian Theory, then, is dead,.and 
by its own hand ; and if some hardy spirits at Bacon Headquarters should 
cry, ‘ the King is dead, long live the King,’ that should not prevent us 
from taking the proper course of preparing a post-mortem. Doubtless 
it is the work of a misspent life-time to read all the books and pamphlets 
proving without a doubt that Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam, Viscount 
St. Albans, wrote the plays and poems commonly attributed to the illi- 
terate drunkard of Stratford, but I would not deny that the subject is 
an interesting one, and I have myself read some of the chief Baconian 
works with much profit. Those which are beside me as I write are the 
following : The Shakespeare Problem Restated, by Sir George Greenwood, 
1908 ; Bacon is Shakespeare, 1910, and The Shakespeare Myth, 1912, both 
by Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart.; The Bacon-Shakespeare Con- 
troversy, by a Barrister (of Hitchin ?), 1927; The First Baconian, by 
Lord Sydenham of Combe, no date, but by internal evidence after 1930 ; 
Who Wrote the So-Called Shakespeare Plays ? by Sir Kenneth Murchison, 
1942; and the book under review, by Dr. W. S. Melsome, 1945. These 
books and pamphlets repeat one another to such an extent that I feel 
justified in assuming that others which I have read but forgotten and those 
which I have yet to come across are similarly repetitive and contain 
nothing that is startlingly new on fundamental points. If I have to make 
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an exception of the author responsible for the opinion that Bacon was the 
son of the Virgin Queen, then I do so gladly. 

It is commonly assumed that the Baconian Heresy was the work of 
the Rationalist intelligence in the later years of the nineteenth century. 
There is truth in the statement, but it is partial on both counts. Some 
of the grounds for disbelief in ‘the Stratfordian Myth ’ may well have 
been lack of imagination in certain Rationalists and Agnostics in the past 
century and after; but it cannot be denied that the chief counter-blow 
was delivered (I am told, for I have not read the work) by the very doyen 
of the Rationalist Movement, the late J. M. Robertson, in his The Baconian 
Heresy : a Confutation. And Robertson was the author of the theory that 
Jesus was a myth! So the Baconian Heresy cannot be said to have much 
connection with heresies of another order, and it is as well to remove this 
red herring from the path before we proceed. 

The theory is far older than the nineteenth century. In one sense, it 
might be said to go back to near-Baconian times, for the ingenious 
Durning-Lawrence has shown that the Dutch publications in Latin of 
Bacon’s Henry VII (1642) and Advancement of Learning (1645) have 
engraved title-pages which probably show Bacon as the author of a 
number of plays sponsored to his order by a singularly uncouth actor. 
This fits in with the chief weapon in the Baconian armoury: Bacon’s 
words, in his last prayer, ‘ I have, though in a despised weed, procured the 
good of all men.’ Such enigmatic utterances are not evidence, but are 
certainly curious if we reject outright the Baconian theory. Against this 
(‘the debate continues . . .’) we have no reason given us by Durning- 
Lawrence why Bacon’s authorship should have been so concealed by 
Dutch publishers in 1642, sixteen years after his death; and, in their 
pages dealing with Jonson’s eulogy in the Folio, only Greenwood out of 
the Baconians I have read mentions the ‘Sweet Swan of Avon ’ of the 
last few lines ! 

We have another reason to view with suspicion Durning-Lawrence’s 
Dutch arguments, and that is a reason that covers most of the Baconians. 
What Durning-Lawrence shares with his colleagues is an inability to 
distinguish between what arguments are grave and what ridiculous ; and 
this is a point worth making before we go on to trace the further history 
of the movement. Under the startling sub-heading, ‘ Bacon signed the 
Shakespeare Plays,’ Durning-Lawrence takes this quotation from The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, in the First Folio, Comedy Section, page 53 ; 
the Welsh schoolmaster, Evans, instructing the boy William, with Dame 
Quickly looking on : 

Eva. I pray you have your remembrance (childe) Accusativo, hing, 
hang, hog. 

Qu. Hang-hog, is latten for Bacon, I warrant you. 

This is a simple pun, but Durning-Lawrence seizes upon the capital ‘ B’ 
in ‘ Bacon ’ and relates it to ‘the Gammon of Bacon’ in King Henry IV, 
Part I, which is in the Folio, History Section, page 53; but he doesn’t 
think this entirely convincing proof that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s 
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plays: ‘we must remember that a Baconian revelation, in order to be 
complete, satisfactory, and certain, requires to be repeated three times,’ 
he says, and the argument continues : 


The uninitiated inquirer will not be able to perceive upon the third page 53 
[page 53 in the Tragedy section] any trace of Bacon, or hog or pig, or anything 
suggesting such things. The initiated will know that the great ‘ Master- 
Mason’ will supply two visible pillars, but that the third pillar will be the 
invisible pillar, the Shibboleth ; therefore, the informed will not expect to find 
the third key upon the visible page 53, but upon THE INVISIBLE PAGE 53. 
Most of my readers will not fail to perceive that the invisible page 53 must be 
the page that is 53, when we count not from the beginning, but from the end of 
the volume. The last page in the Folio is 399. This is falsely numbered 993, 
not by accident or by a misprint, but (as the great cryptographic book, by 
Gustavus Selenus, the man in the Moon, published in 1624, will tell those who 
are able to read it) because 993 forms the word ‘ Baconus,’ a signature of Bacon. 
Let me repeat that the last page of the Great Folio of the plays is page 399, 
and deducting 53 from 399 we obtain the number 346, which is THE PAGE 53 
FROM THE END. On this page, 346, in the first column, we find part of 
‘ The Tragedie of Anthony and Cleopatra,’ and there we read, 

Enozar. Or if you borrow one another’s Love for the instant, you may 
when you heare no more words of Pompey returne it againe: you shall have 
time to wrangle in, when you have nothing else to do. 

Antu. Thou art a Souldier, onely speake no more. 

Enos. That trueth should be silent, I had almost forgot. 

Now here we perceive that ‘ Pompey,’ ‘ in,’ and ‘ got,’ by the manner in which 
the type is arranged in the column, come directly under each other, and their 
initial letters being P.I.G., we quite easily read ‘ pig,’ which is what we were 
looking for. 


To jump from such trivialities to the proposition that ‘ Bacon signed the 
Shakespeare Plays’ is not only unconvincing in itself (the argument doesn’t 
deserve serious consideration) but casts a revealing light upon all the other 
Baconian theories. The tom foolery of the above ‘ reasoning ’ naturally 
leads even a sympathetic observer to doubt whether other arguments, 
seemingly plausible, may not be resting on the same insecure foundation. 

Sydenham places ‘the first Baconian’ as the Rev. James Wilmot, 
D.D., who lived from 1726 to 1808 and was considered by his niece, who 
wrote his memoir, as the author of the celebrated Letters of Junius. 
Baconians, who are nothing if not superstitious, place some reliance on 
the fact that Wilmot was born exactly a hundred years after the death of 
Bacon—as Durning-Lawrence draws part of his argument from the fact 
that his book, Bacon is Shakespeare, was published in 1910, exactly 
287 years after the publication of the First Folio, 287 being the number of 
letters in the verse-description of Shakespeare’s portrait ‘and a Masonic 
number often repeated throughout the Folio.’ Dr. Wilmot was struck 
by the seeming similarity between the thoughts of Bacon and Shakespeare, 
and came to the conclusion that one must have borrowed from the other. 
He was preceded in the suggestion (unless he wrote the book) by an 
anonymous publication of 1769 entitled The Life and Adventures of 
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Common Sense, but the rector is the first Baconian, or near-Baconian, 
known to us by name. 

The history is then silent till half-way through the nineteenth century, 
when (says Sydenham) 


‘it dawned upon Mr. Joseph Hart, American Consul at Santa Cruz in 1848, 
the year of my birth [my italics], that the money-lending actor could not have 
been THE AUTHOR. Poor Delia Bacon followed, and her life, spent in an 
unequal struggle with obscurantism, ended in tragedy.’ 


Since then, the books and pamphlets have been legion, and the Bacon 
Society owns a circulating library of many volumes, which members 
can borrow free of charge. The books counter-attacking have not been 
nearly so numerous. [ think I am correct in saying that only J. M. 
Robertson has made a thorough investigation into Baconian claims and 
published his findings. I have not read his Confutation, but his other 
Shakespearean writings, notably The Problem of the Shakespeare Sonnets 
(1926), contain an examination of points of detail in the Baconian Heresy. 

The comparative silence of Stratfordians is attributed by the Baconians 
to ignorance, cowardice or presumption—or all three vices together. 
But I think there may be another reason ; and what follows is, I should 
imagine, the consensus of opinion among mere literary critics who have 
gone into the question at all. It is one of the most damning things about 
the Baconian theory that its sponsors have been men distinguished in 
all matters except the essential. They are eminent jurists, celebrated 
surgeons, renowned clerics, distinguished philosophers, well-known civil 
servants, famous octogenarians—but never poets or literary critics. If 
there were only one Johnson, one Coleridge, one Arnold, or one T. S. 
Eliot, among the mob of lawyers, doctors, clergymen, administrators, etc., 
the most bragian Stratfordian would begin to be so dispoged towards the 
Baconian bottle. Theologians have rightly protested against the cheap 
philosophical excursions of eminent scientists, indisputable authorities in 
their own field ; and distinguished jurists, surgeons, etc., well-placed to 
treat of matters within their own province, are sometimes ill-tempered 
children when they turn their attention to literature. 

All the Baconians of my reading have fallen into the error of supposing 
Shakespeare to have been a distinguished philosophical mind. He was 
nothing of the sort—he was a dramatic poet. As T.S. Eliot has pointed 
out, the plays of Shakespeare can be fitted into every philosophy (includ- 
ing Bacon’s, I would add) that has ever been heard of ; you can make him 
a Tory philosopher, a Liberal philosopher or a Socialist philosopher. 
‘ We have also,’ Eliot writes, ‘a Protestant Shakespeare, and a sceptical 
Shakespeare, and some case may be made out for an Anglo-Catholic, or 
even a Papist Shakespeare.’ I am not personally very well up in the 
philosophy of Bacon, but I think I can state dogmatically that it was not 
an unholy admixture of the Protestant, the sceptical, the Anglo-Catholic 
and the Papist, simmering together with a brew of what are known to-day 
as Toryism, Liberalism and Socialism. 
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The fact that so many conflicting opinions are to be found in the plays 
of Shakespeare is only surprising to those who have supposed him to be a 
‘thinker ’ in the academic sense. It is not in the least surprising, it is 
what we should expect, if we take him to be the man he plainly was—a 
dramatic poet, putting into the mouths of his several characters the words 
and opinions that seemed to him appropriate to their several conditions 
and developments; the ‘philosophy’ springs every time from the 
dramatic context, it is never imposed from without. 

Shakespeare made use of the various thoughts current in his time, both 
consciously and unconsciously ; and it is surely not surprising that 
certain of these thoughts (enough to fill a volume like Melsome’s) should 
also have been in the mind of Bacon, the most distinguished English 
philosopher of the age. I would undertake to fill a similar volume with 
philosophical parallelisms between Shakespeare and Montaigne, but I 
believe I am correct in saying that only a few of these were actual 
borrowings, at first or second hand, of the English dramatist from the 
French essayist. The various ‘ philosophies’ were in the air, part of 
the normal inheritance of the educated Elizabethan, whatever his station 
in life—whether a gentleman born, like Bacon or Sidney, or whether an ‘ un- 
educated actor ’ (as the Baconians term it), like Shakespeare himself, the 
learned Ben Jonson, or Edward Alleyn, who founded Dulwich College. 

What the Robuitene have done is to take a very limited view of intel- 
ligence ; they have supposed it to be merely a question of academic 
attainments, when true intelligence, the intelligence above all of the artist, 
includes sensibility, the power of imagination. 

This leads logically to the other mistakes which strew the path of the 
Baconian heresy. It is declared that Shakespeare’s plays reveal an inti- 
mate acquaintance with law, foreign languages, and the ways of Courts. 
They do nothing of the sort—or, if they do, so do most of the other 
Elizabethan-Jacobean dramas. The Revenger’s Tragedy, for example, 
written, it is thought, by Cyril Tourneur, shows knowledge of these matters, 
picked up doubtless, as Shakespeare’s was picked up, through miscel- 
laneous reading, conversation and experience. I am surprised that the 
Baconians have not turned their attention to Tourneur, for we know 
nothing of his life, and in such cases it is commonly assumed by Baconians 
that the Viscount St. Albans must have written the extant works. 

The objects of the Bacon Society are twofold : 

‘(1) to encourage study of the works of Francis Bacon as philosopher, 

lawyer, statesman and poet; his character, genius and life ; his influence on 
his own and succeeding times, and the tendencies and results of his writing. 
(2) to encourage the general study of the evidence in favour of his authorship 
of the plays commonly ascribed to Shakespeare, and to investigate his con- 
nection with other works of the period.’ 
Now it seems to me that these objects cancel each other out; for it 
requires a sad misconception of the genius of both Shakespeare and 
Bacon to suppose that the paths outlined lead to the same happy destina- 
tion. If Bacon really wrote the plays of Shakespeare, then someone else 
Vor. CXL—No. 837 K 
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must have written the Advancement of Learning, the Novum Organum, 
the History of the Reign of King Henry VII, the New Atlantis, and the 
Essays. Baconians have been deluded by Shelley’s famous remark, 
‘Bacon was a poet.’ In comparison with later English philosophers, 
Bacon certainly was a poet, but only in this limited sense: that, being 
an Elizabethan, his prose style, like the prose style of all writers of the 
period, derived a good deal of its force from that ‘ poetical ’ idiom which 
makes the end of the sixteenth century and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth the finest flower of English literature. Without that common 
country stock, without that vigorous speech which co-ordinated the 
courtier-and the gentleman with the most illiterate rustic (who, for all 
his illiteracy, had an inheritance of language quite astonishing in its 
rhythm and multitude), the Elizabethan drama, the translation of the 
Bible, the translations of the Greeks and Romans, the sermons of Donne 
and Andrews, the popular ballads, the courtly sonnets, all these could 
never-have been written. 

But, if Bacon was thus favoured in expressiveness by the current 
* poetical ’ language of the age, his conscious development was all away 
from it. Here I owe a good deal to an essay by L. C. Knights, Bacon and 
the Seventeenth-Century Dissociation of Sensibility, which was read to the 
Cambridge English Club about three years ago and printed in Scrutiny. 
Dr. Knights shows how the influence of the philosopher paved the way 
for that ‘ dissociation of sensibility ’ (Eliot’s words) which came to a 
head with the formation of the Royal Society in 1660 and the ‘ conscious 
Enlightenment ’ of the early eighteenth century. ‘The new philosophy ’ 
that Voltaire spoke of was directed very largely by Bacon’s influence ; 
it meant a split between scientific mastery and artistic culture, a split 
which, for all the achievements of the former, seems in the long run to 
have been of ill-service to each. 

From this point of view, the Baconian Heresy can be said to be, not 
so much a part of ‘ the rationalist movement ’ in the agnostic sense, as a 
part of the rationalist, scientific outlook which is the common inheritance 
of all of us, whatever our orthodoxy or unorthodoxy ; just as the inheri- 
tance of Shakespeare and his contemporaries was an intimate religious 
outlook, fed by both Christian and pagan inspirations. Not for nothing 
has Bacon been called ‘ the first of the Moderns.’ He was in advance of 
his time, but his promulgation of the scientific outlook and language 
entailed a certain sacrifice of the artistic sensibility, seen at its finest in 
Shakespeare. Durning-Lawrence tells us that, in his youth, Bacon went to 
France with our ambassador, and discovered in Paris a group of men who 


‘ had just succeeded in creating the French language from what had been before, 
they declared, ‘‘ merely a barbarous jargon.”” Young Bacon at once seized the 
idea and resolved to create an English language capable of expressing the 
highest thoughts.’ 


This is undoubtedly true, and this is exactly what Bacon succeeded in 
doing; but, in expressing this truth, Durning-Lawrence has himself 
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succeeded in dismissing the Baconian Theory. For he says ‘ the highest 
thoughts’; the distinction of Shakespeare is that he expressed the highest 
emotions, the loftiest and deepest ranges of sensibility. He is not dis- 
tinguished as a philosophical mind, for all philosophies are alike sub- 
servient to his dramatic purpose. He was not ‘ the profound philosopher, 
the universal teacher’ that Greenwood makes him, nor had he ‘ by 
study obtained nearly all the learning that could be gained from books,’ 
as says Durning-Lawrence. His field of study was not books so much as 
human experience and observation. 


‘What every poet starts from,’ says Eliot, ‘is his own emotions. .. . 
The rage of Dante against Florence, or Pistoia, or what not, the deep surge of 
Shakespeare’s general cynicism and disillusionment, are merely gigantic 
attempts to metamorphose private failures and disappointments.’ 


The private sensibility, transmuted into the impersonal stuff of art : 
this is what the Baconians have never recognised in Shakespeare. For 
them Shakespeare is just full of fine thoughts, expressed in majestic 
language ; they have never recognised that his language is the language 
of the common tongue, raised by his art to the ‘ n’th degree. 

There is nothing in the essay of Dr. Knights that bears an explicit 
relation to the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy ; indeed, Knights doesn’t 
mention the subject at all. But the following passage, describing Bacon’s 
conception of poetry and the imagination, can be applied, mutatis 
mutandis, to all the Baconians, as well as being a most satisfactory counter- 
thrust against the Heresy in itself. I have had, reluctantly, to abbre- 
viate the passage a good deal : 


‘It is clear that Bacon assigns to imagination a status decidedly inferior 
to that of the reason by means of which the mind reflects and works upon 
“matter.” In the short section on poetry in the Advancement the formal 
eulogy is less significant than the oddly limited function assigned to imagina- 
tive works. When he descends from general encomium to an enumeration 
of the specific virtues of poetry, he confines himself entirely to the explicit 
moral lessons and illustrations of human temperament that it affords. There 
is never any indication that Bacon has been moved by poetry or that he attaches 
any value to its power of deepening and refining the emotions. It is rélevant 
to notice the inadequacy and barrenness of his reflections on subjects involving 
intimate and personal emotions in the Hssays. He reduces personal relations 
to schematic generalisations, handling them almost entirely from the ‘“ public ” 
point of view. He seems to think it possible to compartmentalise one’s feelings 
and actions: “‘ They do best, who, if they cannot but admit love, yet make it 
keep quarter, and sever it wholly from their affairs and actions of life.” ’ 


And this grave philosopher, pigeon-holing the affections, is considered 
by the Baconians to have been the author of such works as Antony and 
Cleopatra, Measure for Measure, and the Sonnets. 

The objects of the Bacon Society, then, cancel each other out ; and this 
may be a fitting conclusion to the post-mortem we had in view. We paya 
left-handed compliment to the genius of either writer if we hold him 
responsible for the works of the other. The argument I have drawn, with 
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the help of Eliot and Knights, is fundamental ; and it cannot be refuted 
by anything but a case relying on similar essentials. No amount of 
cryptography with Durning-Lawrence, or jurisprudence with the anony- 
mous barrister, or ciphering with Murchison, or parallelisms with Melsome, 
can affect the fundamental distinction between the two writers. 

Bacon’s eminence is not in question ; indeed, Dr. Knight’s essay ends 
with a tribute to the philosopher much more impressive than any tribute 
I have met with in the Baconians. Which is the more satisfactory ?— 
the misplaced eulogy of Durning-Lawrence, which attributes to Bacon the 
entire works of Shakespeare, most of Nashe, ‘ the great mass of splendid 
translations of the Classics,’ the entire revising of the Authorised Version 
of the Bible, besides Bacon’s undisputed works ; or this tribute (here 
much abbreviated) with which Dr. Knights ends his stimulating paper : 


‘ The title page of Bacon’s Novum Organum shows a ship in full sail, setting 
out beyond the Pillars of Hercules towards the new and uncharted lands, and 
to-day—in “‘ this American world ” of scientific progress—the symbol is seen 
to have been especially appropriate. The dividends paid have been far beyond 
the dreams of the original projectors, but, what was also not foreseen, technical 
mastery was accompanied by a spiritual impoverishment that has prevented the 
full realisation even of the material gains. But it is no use simply trying to 
reverse the direction of Bacon’s symbolic ship and sail back. To make Bacon 
a villain in the drama of the post-Renaissance world and to abandon the hard- 
won and precarious rationalism that he helped to found and on which, until 
recently, Europe prided itself—to do this would be not only silly but dis- 
astrous. If we ask what, in Bacon, is of high and permanent value, the answer 
is, the disinterested and disviplined inquiring spirit—what Bacon called ‘“ the 
laborious and sober inquiry of truth.” It is this, the genuinely scientific spirit 
that gives life to many fine pages in the Advancement of Learning which, when 
all is said, is likely to remain as a permanent inspiration to “ those that seek 
truth and not magistrality.” What we need is not to abandon reason, but 
simply to recognise that reason in the last three centuries has worked within 
a field which is not the whole of experience, that it has mistaken the part for 
the whole, and imposed arbitrary limits on its own working. Both within 
those limits and outside them are still gains to be won by reason, but by a 
reason, or intelligence, that recognises the claims of the sensibility as a whole 
and tries to work in harmony with it.’ 


Thus, despite all the efforts of the Baconians, the Viscount St. Albans 
still lives for us, in his own proper sphere ; and if only the Baconians, 
the eminent lawyers, surgeons, bibliophiles, clergymen, civil servants, 
antiquaries and cryptographists, had similarly kept within their own 
several provinces and not tried to teach literary critics literary criticism, 
this post-mortem would not have needed to be written. The Baconians 
have been correct in one thing, and in one thing alone: Ben Jonson’s 
famous words, ‘He was not of an age, but for all time,’ is nearly as 
applicable, if not quite, to the Jacobean Lord Chancellor, Francis Bacon, 
as to the author of King Lear—the Illiterate Drunkard of Stratford-on- 


Avon. 
R. C. CHURCHILL. 
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GYMNASIUM 


My parents were German Americans. We were visiting relatives in 
Germany when World War No. 1 broke out and we found ourselves 
marooned there until 1919, when we returned to the U.S.A. When I say 
‘we’ I am referring to my brother and sister as we had the misfortune 
to lose both parents early on in the war. During these years I attended 
school in Cuxhaven, and this was the reason why I later desired to return 
to Germany to finish my education. 

Let me say here that I am of ‘ pure ’ German stock. My mother and 
father both came from the Elbe Estuary, near Hamburg. We were 
very proud to be Welfen (Guelphs) and consequently nursed a traditional 
hatred of Prussia and everything Prussian. 

My guardians did not wish me to return to Germany, and I had much 
opposition to overcome, but I gradually wore it down. Their investiga- 
tions led to the information that there were only two schools of the type 
I wanted available for girls: one was at Cologne, the other in Berlin. 
Cologne, so my Hanseatic relations decided, was Catholic and bad for my 
morals, Berlin, being Prussian, was bad for my character. However, it 
seemed less risky to them to expose a girl to possible Prussianisation than 
to a succession of Catholic carnivals—so to Berlin I went. 

When I entered the Bismarck Gymnasium in 1924 the Weimar 
Republic was in full swing. The inflation was just over and it was felt 
that Germany was beginning to pick up again. I attended the school 
daily and was boarded out with the family of a Prussian officer in that 
part of Berlin known as Berlin-Grunewald. 

My-new school was founded and maintained as a day school by the 
City of Berlin. Pupils were prepared for the universities. Until shortly 
before my advent these schools had been run for boys only. Conse- 
quently, when I entered the school I found a spirit of rather aggressive 
pioneering in both teachers and pupils of this brave new experiment. 

My class-mates were very earnest young people of from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age. Having overcome all the opposition males could 
put in the way of their higher education, they were imbued with an 
almost fanatical urge to make good. 

I soon became painfully aware of the very high standard set by my 
fellow-students and of their incredible capacity for work. They never 
discussed anything but their classes, their text-books and their home- 
work. My feverish efforts to keep up with them did not leave me much 
time to become more than vaguely aware of my surroundings. 

When I entered the Gymnasium our particular group numbered 
seventeen. At the end of my first year I learned with surprise that this 
number would go down to nine at the beginning of the new term. This 
sudden exodus puzzled me greatly. I asked those about to leave the 
reason of it all. It seemed to me that if an outsider like myself had hopes 
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of plodding through to my final exams, they might reasonably expect the 
same. At first my remarks were greeted with enigmatic smiles and a 
slight shrug of the shoulders. I was, however, persistent, and my per- 
sistence gained the day. Had I ‘ not noticed that the girls about to leave, 
with the exception of one or two genuinely backward ones, were either 
Jewish, Catholic or of “ leftist ’. parents ’ ? 

I was amazed. I decided to forget my books for a while and to con- 
centrate on these extraordinary developments. I only half believed 
what I had been told. The girls admitted there was no question of any 
racial, religious or political persecution, but maintained that deliberately 
and subtly a campaign was in progress, forcing the standard higher and 
higher. That while every support was given to the desirable elements, 
the undesirables were left to flounder on alone, gradually losing contact 
with the ‘desirables,’ who surged triumphantly forward. At this 
explanation scales fell from my eyes. I had noticed a tendency to divide 
into cliques, no doubt due to the oppositional attitude of certain elements. 
Of course Jews and Catholics were not at religion lessons. I now remarked 
for the first time that we were not all receiving the same attention from 
our professors. Many girls were passed over or, alternatively, found fault 
with. They received neither help nor encouragement in their studies. and 
were given every inducement to abandon their work for an easier life. 
This was markedly so in the case of Jews—but even Catholics were not 
encouraged. But whereas Jewry and all it stood for was anathema, there 
was a different attitude towards Catholicism. In the Catholic tradition, 
it was agreed, European culture had at one time reached perfection—but 
its religious principle was as dead as ancient Greece. 

I saw the events of the past year in their relation to myself. I realised 
that I had been deliberately helped forward and that I was among the 
elect. This was also explained to me. I owed this pre-eminence not to 
my own merits, but to my Hanseatic background and accent, which, 
according to the new snobbery, was infinitely more Nordic than anything 
else in Germany and therefore made me vastly superior to the ordinary 
Berliner. My humble ancestors, who had been river pilots, dyke-builders 
and sailors on the Elbe Estuary before emigrating abroad, had become 
an asset with which professors and statesmen could not compete. All 
this was slightly bewildering until I spent a holiday with my relatives. 
The new gospel of Nordic superiority had already reached them and I 
found them vastly pleased with the honours which a whole nation showered 
upon them. The new snobbery had become a new religion. 

It took me some time to digest these revelations, and I remember it 
all seemed like an absurd joke. I thought the girls who left should have 
put up a better fight and shown the Nordics what the not-so-Nordics 
could do. However, they left, and I found myself at the beginning of the 
second year, an odd number in a team of nine remaining girls. 

I began to read the papers and to acquire some knowledge of current 
affairs and to discuss them with my fellow-students, their families and 
their friends. I got on well with these girls, and some of their virtues 
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rather appealed to me. Most of them were the daughters of high civil 
servants, ministers of states and university professors. They were a 
brilliant and ambitious young set, hard workers, keen on every bit of 
knowledge, reliable, helpful and decent. Although some of them came 
from wealthy families, they were uniform in their Spartan simplicity. 
They wore shabby clothes, had little or no pocket money, walked or rode 
in tram-cars, and scorned any trace or hint of frivolity. Their attitude 
to me was one of benevolent tolerance towards my irresponsible eccen- 
tricities and of helpful cameraderie when I got into trouble with my 
work. My political arguments were treated as the amusing talk of a 
person with an interesting but harmless spleen, due, no doubt, to my 
peculiar upbringing outside Germany. 

Much has been written about the laxity of morals under the Weimar 
Republic. It is possible that this existed amongst persons who had lost 
everything and were driven to associate with undesirables they would not 
normally have known. I can, in justice, only say that my class-mates 
were not of these. Somehow, they seemed one and all to be conscious of 
a very special mission of which one day they would have to prove them- 
selves worthy. What they lacked completely was a sense of humour and 
any understanding of the world outside Germany. 

At about this time a questionnaire was sent by the Government to 
the teachers in the various schools requesting them to divide their pupils 
into three categories : Fuehrernatur (Leaders), Herdennatur (Flock), and 
Ewgenbroedler (Individualists). My form emerged as one homogenous 
team of leaders with myself as the only disreputable ‘ individualist ’ at 
the tail. I was amused at the time, little realising that ten years later the 
same classification would have meant the concentration camp for any 
German citizen. 

Gradually certain forces began to emerge from the nebule of German 
politics. A general election was to take place and the dark and muffled 
noise of underground currents broke to the surface and roared for Hinden- 
burg against Marx of the Catholic Centre Party. For the first time bold 
thoughts were put into bold words; the secret treason of the Republic 
emerged as a fait accompli, accompanied by the cry for a new Reich, a 
new Order and a new Leader. The school boiled over with excitement, 
and the consequent election of Field-Marshal v. Hindenburg as Reichs- 
president was hailed with great satisfaction. From that day on, things 
began to change at school. The need for secrecy was gone and the new 
spirit was loudly proclaimed by teachers and pupils. The hated Weimar 
Republic, to which they had all paid lip service, was doomed. My efforts 
at irony, when I asked my friends how their Minister, fathers and our 
teachers could bear to be paid by this ignominious Republic, fell com- 
pletely flat, and failed to arouse any anger. They could afford a generous 
and amused tolerance towards ‘ individualists ’ because their way ahead 
was clear. 

Our form never changed after the first purge, and we all graduated 
successfully in 1927. Together with our diplomas we received, according 
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to the law of the Weimar Republic, each a copy of the Weimar Constitu- 
tion. 

Nearly twenty years have passed since I graduated. To me and to 
.others who as foreign correspondents, visitors, teachers or students, 
~itnessed during the post-war period, the birth of a new Germany out 
of the shadow of defeat, it had seemed as if the dawn of a better era had 
begun to spread its light into the darkness of Europe. We were wrong. 
Germany did not return to her discarded idols, she lent her ear to an even 
more evil prophet and followed him to the bitter end. For a time the 
fagade of the democratic republic hid the truth from the best of her 
citizens and the rest of the world. In 1933 the shell cracked wide open 
and revealed the bloody phantom of the Third Reich. We must ask 
ourselves : Will it happen again ? 

G. GEHBEN. 
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THE ROMANCES OF RELATIVITY 


Histor1ans of the future who undertake the task of recording the 
vicissitudes of relativity will undoubtedly find it as intriguing a field for 
studies in crowd psychology as in mathematics and mystical metaphysics. 
Those of them who succeed in getting behind the scenes will recognise 
in its general acceptance a temporary triumph of the mathematician and 
mensurationalist over the inductive scientist and philosopher, in spheres 
in which the two latter have hitherto reigned with unchallenged authority 
and prestige. The mathematician is of necessity an expert in metrics, 
the science of the measurement of objective phenomenon and entities, 
and he has hitherto looked to the scientist to supply him with most of his 
data. Now he is reversing the process and making pure theory take 
precedence over observation and experiment, and roundly asserting at 
the same time that no individual unversed in the arcana of the higher 
mathematics, especially those of the tensor calculus, is justified in ques- 
tioning the ex cathedra pronouncements of the super-calculators. A 
remarkable change has of recent years come over the attitude of the 
intelligent public towards novel theories and speculations. Not many 
centuries ago travellers who returned home from strange and unexplored 
countries found large audiences ready to receive them, whose eyes goggled 
with wonderment at the thrilling details of the lecturers’ hairbreadth 
escapes from wyverns, hippogriffs and basilisks hatched out of cocks’ 
eggs. The more wildly improbable the yarns of the returned explorers, 
the more certain they were of encouragement to embeliish and embroider 
still further. Then, thanks to the sobering effect of the Renaissance, a 
few centuries of healthy scepticism and critical restraint followed, but 
the pendulum has now swung again in the reverse direction and the public 
enjoys nothing .better than rocketing in imagination to remote and 
inaccessible altitudes of mathematical and geometrical speculation. It 
is evincing an insatiable appetite for marvels, and regards the propounding 
of insoluble paradoxes as the hall-mark of transcendental wisdom. This 
appetite has undoubtedly been whetted during the last half century or 
so by the confident assertions of the less reputable evolutionists who, by 
drawing blank cheques upon the bank of time, sought to account for the 
most impossible metamorphoses. At a remote epoch in the past, but not 
more than 70,000,000 years ago, when, according to geologists and pal- 
zontologists modern flora and fauna first began to appear, certain enter- 
prising pachyderms waded out to sea from the land and enjoyed the 
bathing so much that they decided to remain there and become whales. 
They then proceeded to convert themselves into seal-like animals, as 
Mr. Douglas Dewar, F.Z.S., points out, which would have necessitated 
their ceasing to use their hind legs till they combined with the tail into 
one organ. Their pelvises would have had to shrink in size and the 
females would have had to make modifications to enable them to suckle 
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their young under water, while the windpipes of the latter would have had 
to be prolonged to avoid milk passing into the lungs. Until these changes 
had come to pass the young could not have been born in the water. Yet 
this metamorphosis is frequently described by evolutionists as if it were a 
proved fact. Sixty or seventy million years would have been wholely 
insufficient time for such far-reaching changes to have been effected, 
assuming for the sake of argument they could ever have started, and 
meanwhile the pachyderms would have had to have existed somehow or 
other on land until their physical apparatus had become entirely adapted 
to a marine environment. 

We proceed to deal briefly with the fundamental doctrines of Rela- 
tivity, for the space at our disposal is necessarily restricted. The mathe- 
matics and geometry of various forms of curved boundary-spaces were 
first developed by Gauss and Riemann, but neither visualised any curva- 
ture of tri-dimensional etheric space. The theory of curved space con- 
joined with the conception of time-space was first propounded by 
Minkowski, and subsequently adopted and elaborated by Einstein. It 
should be understood by the reader that curved space, and the equally 
imaginary synthetic entity, time-space, are conceptions which are quite 
independent of each other, though they are usually referred to as if their 
association were inevitable. The conception of curved space is at least 
intelligible if we picture to ourselves the illimitable void as filled with 
ether which transmits electro-magnetic and other radiations in slightly 
curved lines, though it should be understood that what is intelligible does 
not necessarily denote what is probable. But the relativists have 
abolished the ether by imperial ukase, and ask us to believe instead in 
a curvature of the absolute void and not merely of its boundary surface, 
if such could possibly exist. The writer must confess that on no previous 
occasion did he ever feel so painfully conscious of the ineffectiveness of 
his alleged brain than when he found that he was totally incapable of 
distinguishing between a concave and a convex void. Still more pes- 
simistic did he become when he found himself utterly unable to perceive 
or appreciate the meaning, much less the unique potentialities, of an 
expanding void. Then he took heart by reflecting that in order to become 
a connoisseur of the strange habits of absolute voids one might have to 
commence by gaining practical experience and creating as extensive a 
void in one’s own brain-pan as possible. In this undertaking a large 
number of relativists appear to have achieved remarkable success. But 
the confidence of the time-space fraternity in the curvature of space was 
severely jolted in 1932, when Einstein, in an article published by himself 
and De Sitter in an American scientific journal,’ stated frankly that 
lambda, the coefficient of the curvature of cosmic space, or rather cosmic 
void, could well be equated to zero, which meant that we were to be gra- 
ciously permitted to continue to live in mere commonplace Euclidean 
space if we felt so disposed. The article ends, ‘‘ We must conclude that 


1 See Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences of Washington, March 15th, 1932. 
Article entitled On the Relation of the Expansion and Mean Density of the Universe. 
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at the present time it is possible to represent the facts (i.e., the properties 
of the universe) without assuming a curvature of three-dimensional 
space. But this apparently generous concession was illusory, though only 
the inner circles of Relativists were aware of the fact. The true situation 
was that they had another form of curved space in reserve on which to fall 
back, namely, that created by what is known as a tensor. This is a highly 
condensed algebraical symbol or expression which defines the geometry 
of curved space-time, and there are different kinds of tensors, that 
adopted by the Relativists being known as a contracted Riemann- 
Christoffel tensor, according to Eddington. What is known as its spur 
defines the curvature of space-time, so it is alleged. The curvature which 
Einstein ceased to insist upon was only one of space. There are two 
schools of Relativists in existence at present, the Eddington school which 
retains both forms of space blended together and the Einstein school 
which retains only the space-time form called the Gaussian curvature. 
The curvature of a super-cosmic space devoid of substance of all kind, 
though paradoxically retaining selected attributes of substance, provides 
too many fascinating contradictions, incongruities, and absurdities, to be 
readily abandoned by those to whom mystery-mongering is the very 
breath of life. It is difficult to know exactly how far the abandonment of 
curved space by itself, with the retention of curved space-time, has been 
accepted by Relativists in general, but most of them are apparently still 
committed to a belief in a super-cosmic megasphere, thousands of 
light-years in diameter, of which every straight line is a meridian or 
parallel or blend of the two. Think of the fascination of watching a dead 
straight line passing away due westwards only to reappear later from the 
east and then serpentlike to set about swallowing its own tail. The 
imagination boggles at it, but then ‘ staggering the bourgeoisie ’ is the 
essence of relativist showmanship. 

Relativists insist that only mathematicians of a high order, who know 
how to play with tensors, plus their contractions, derivatives, co-ordinates, 
and components of curvatures, as a child plays with yo-yo, are qualified 
to criticise them or comment on their extravagances. The claim is 
indefensible, because mathematics, the logic of numbers, resembles like 
logic itself a stockyard mincer : it masticates whatever is put into it, but 
originates nothing. Insert a hog into the hopper and from the delivery 
end there emerges pork sausage-meat less the squeal. It is imperative to 
keep a weather eye on the hopper when dealing with mathematicians 
and logicians and observe carefully what postulates, assumptions or 
premises are dropped into it, for upon these will depend, rather than upon 
the vitals of the reasoning machine, the conclusions, pronouncements 
and edicts which issue forth into the receiving pan. To take the case of 
logic, if I disagree vigorously with a premise adopted by a logician, it is a 
matter of indifference to me whether he reaches his conclusion by reasoning 
in English or Chinese, and if he employs the latter as his medium of 
thought, then I fail to concede to him the right to demand that I should 
learn Chinese before I presume to differ from him. I knew well enough 
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that I should differ from his conclusion from the moment that I was 
satisfied that his premise was unacceptable. Likewise I refuse to be 
intimidated into bowing down to the dicta of the merchants of metric, 
merely because I cannot understand the grammar and syntax of their 
recondite jargon, if for no other reason than that I strongly suspect that 
they do not understand 50 per cent. of it themselves. 

Passing on to the problems of the time-space continuum, curved and 
uncurved, we may recognise four corner-stones of the metaphysical 
Palace of Varieties erected by Minkowski, Einstein, and his followers. 
Of these the chief corner-stone—adopting a familiar but inaccurate meta- 
phor, since all corner-stones must be of equal importance to an architect— 
is pronounced by all relativists to be the result of experiments carried 
out in America in 1887 by Michelson and Morley, and in 1902-4 by Morley 
and Miller, with an instrument called an interferometer which was designed 
to reveal the existence of a substantial ether, if such were a fact. Put 
more: accurately, the purpose of the test was to ascertain if the earth’s 
orbital motion revealed a drift in the universal medium such as an aircraft 
experiences in traversing the air. The result of the 1887 experiment was 
indeterminate, but a distinct positive result was obtained by the experi- 
ments of 1902-4. Yet by some extraordinary misunderstanding (one 
prefers this explanation to that of deliberate misrepresentation), it was 
advertised throughout the scientific world in 1904 that the second series 
of observations had given a nul result. The writer has a personal letter 
in his possession from Professor Dayton Miller, stating that he obtained 
@ positive result, and disclaiming any responsibility for the erroneous 
report which obtained general currency and credence. The relativists 
cannot, however, be held in any way responsible for the spreading of this 
report until after 1905. Before proceeding further, however, it is necessary 
to give a brief description of the interferometer, so-called because it was 
designed to observe and interpret interference fringes in superposed 
beams of light. The principle upon which the instrument works depends 
upon splitting a beam of light longitudinally in half by a thin film of silver 
and making the two halves travel at right angles to each other. At the 
end of the specified journey each beam is reflected back upon itself, and 
the two return halves are recombined where they first separated. If the 
two right-angled paths are optically equal, the reunited beams of light 
will blend together with the waves in concordance. If, however, the paths 
of the light in the interferometer differ either in actual length or in the 
optical properties of the medium through which the light passes, differ- 
ences of phase will result which may be observed as interference fringes. 
The final model of the interferometer which was constructed in 1912 is 
so complex that its details and method of use would take many pages with 
illustrations of instruments and diagrams to describe fully. It is evident 
that if the earth be moving through a medium which conducts light 
waves, a beam which is directed along the line of motion will be reflected 
back sooner than one which is directed at right angles to the line of motion. 
An appreciable interference fringe was obtained even in the experiment 
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of 1887, and the conclusions reached by both Michelson and Morley were 
expressed in the following words : 


‘Considering the motion of the earth in its orbit only . . . the observa- 
tions show that the relative motion of the earth and the ether is probably 
less than one-sixth of the earth’s orbital velocity and certainly less than one- 
fourth.’ 


The figure for the orbital velocity of the earth was taken as 30 km. per 
second. It should be noticed that no lower limit was defined regarding 
the relative movement of the earth and the ether. Also it should be 
recorded as important that Michelson and Morley took only six sets of 
observations to reach the above conclusions. In 1902-4 Professor Morley 
and his assistant, Professor Dayton C. Miller, constructed an interferometer 
four times as sensitive as the one used previously in 1887, and took five 
sets of observations, the results of which were positive but not fully 
convincing. The same experiments were repeated in 1905, still without 
giving the expected indications. The experimenters then began to 
suspect that the ether at low-lying levels was carried along with the earth 
up to an appreciable altitude, and in consequence they decided in 1921 
to move their apparatus to the top of Mount Wilson, that is to a height 
of 6,000 feet. After preliminary testing they settled down to serious 
business in 1925 making use of a greatly improved type of interferometer. 
During that year they made 4,400 turns of the instrument which involved 
taking 100,000 readings. Every possible refinement known to con- 
temporary science was introduced to avoid mechanical sources of error, 
and as the outcome Professor Miller obtained a perfectly constant result, 
indicating a relative movement between earth and ether of 10 km. per 
second. A similar range of observations was repeated in 1926, with 
identical results. It then became possible to estimate the proportionate 
values of the earth’s orbital motion and the motion of the solar system 
to the presumed apex of solar motion, then believed to be in Hercules. 
Up till and including 1925 the relativists may plead some justification 
for having failed to appreciate the positive results obtained by Michelson, 
Morley and Miller, but after that there was no possible excuse for their 
ignoring the experiments of Miller, still less for grossly misrepresenting 
them and seeking to insinuate that no experiments were made after 
1904 or 1905. In 1925 an account of the experiments appeared»in 
Nature,? and in 1926 another in Science.* Two more appeared in Astfro- 
physics in March, 1927, and in The Review of Modern Physics * in 1933. 
In 1933 a paper on the subject was read before the British Association 
at Leicester, and in 1934 a report showing progress up to date appeared in 
Nature, of which the last paragraph reads as follows: ‘The results here 
reported are, notwithstanding a common belief to the contrary, fully in 
accordance with the original observations of Michelson and Morley of 
1887 and with those of Morley and Miller of 1904-5.’5 Can it be that 
relativists, even in America, never read the leading scientific journals ? 


2 116.49. % 63.433. * 5.203. July. 5 33.162. Feb. 3. 
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Einstein began to formulate his system in 1905, but it was not until 
1921 that he published his Theory of Relativity, in which he referred to the 
Michelson-Morley experiments of 1887 as having given a negative result, 
citing this as confirming his views. He apparently ignored the experi- 
ments of Morley and Miller in 1902-5. He made a personal visit to the 
Mount Wilson Observatory during or some time after 1925, yet so far as 
I can ascertain, he never sought to correct the false impressions he had 
given to his followers. At any rate, all relativists continue to take it for 
granted that Einstein still regards the Michelson-Morley experiments as 
conclusive and final, although carried out at a low level with a relatively 
insensitive instrument with which only five sets of observations were 
taken, as against those carried out in 1925-6 with a most sensitive instru- 
ment involving 200,000 readings. As to evidence of the smoke-screening 
of Dayton Miller’s experiments of 1925-6 by English scientists of distinc- 
tion, Sir James Jeans in his article on ‘ Relativity ’ in the 1929 edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica discusses the Michelson-Morley experiment 
of 1887 and that of 1904-5 in some detail, but completely ignores the 
experiments of Dayton-Miller in 1925-6. He repeats the performance 
in his Mysterious Universe, published in 1930. Here are relevant extracts : 


‘It was anticipated that . . . the difference in times taken by the two 
beams of light in the Michelson-Morley experiment would disclose the speed of 
the earth’s motion through ether. The experiment was performed many 
times but no time difference at all could be detected. Thus on the hypothesis 
that our earth was surrounded by a sea of ether, the experiments seemed to 
show that its speed of motion through this sea was nil’ (p. 85). 


And again : 


‘The amount [of the Fitzgerald Contraction] proved to be precisely that 
needed to account for the nul result of the Michelson-Morley experiment. 
This not only explained, fully and completely, why the Michelson-Morley 
experiment had failed, but it further showed that every material measuring 
rod would necessarily contract just sufficiently to conceal the earth’s motion 
through the ether, so that all similar experiments were doomed to failure in 
advance ’ (p. 87). 


At this juncture a few explanatory words must be said about the 
Fitzgerald Contraction. Professor Fitzgerald, of Dublin, was a firm 
believer in the existence of a stationary ether and hoped that the 
Michelson-Morley experiment would give a positive result to support his 
belief. When, however, the report was spread abroad that the experiment 
had given a nul result he suggested in 1892 that the framework of the 
interferometer had been distorted by its motion through the ether in 
such a way as to neutralise the anticipated ether-drift effect. Had he 
but known that a small positive result had already been obtained, which 
later on was destined to be greatly increased by siting the instrument 
higher up, he would never have formulated his famous theory, which 
he propounded under a complete misapprehension of the true facts of the 
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case. But Lorentz endorsed it vigorously in 1895, since when it has 
become an article of faith with the relativists that the contraction is a 
demonstrable fact. But so far from this being the case, an experiment 
which was carried out at the National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, 
in 1937, in which two quartz crystal oscillators were used, one stationary 
and the other mounted on a rotating table, proved to the ordinary man 
that there was no contraction in the length of a rod aligned in the direction 
of the earth’s motion in space. It is true that the experimenters, who 
assumed the truth of the theory of Relativity and of the alleged Fitzgerald 
Contraction, explained the nul result by asserting that a change of 
elasticity must have occurred which had compensated for the change in 
length and rejected as unthinkable the simple explanation that neither 
the length nor the elasticity had changed, because that would have 
invalidated the Fitzgerald-Lorentz theory and necessitated a stationary 
ether. But this merely showed that they were prepared to adopt a 
cumbrous explanation in preference to a simple one in order to bolster 
up an unproved theory at all costs and prevent sceptics from deducing 
from the absence of contraction that the sacrosanct notion of Relativity 
was a figment of the imagination.® 

But sad to relate, in 1937 an experiment was carried out at the 
National Physical Laboratory which proved thé Fitzgerald Contraction to 
be mythical.” There is a story of two passengers travelling in the same 
compartment of a train, one of whom regarded with intense curiosity a 
package carried by the other, and asked him, ‘ Do you mind telling me 
what you have in that package?’ ‘Certainly I will tell you,’ was the 
reply, ‘ it is a mongoose.’ ‘ But why do you carry a mongoose about with 
you ?’ was the next query. ‘ Because, speaking confidentially, I get 
attacks of alcoholic delirium in which I see snakes, and I keep the mon- 
goose to kill the snakes.’ ‘ But surely,’ persisted the curious passenger, 
those are imaginary snakes?’ ‘Of course they are,’ was the reply, 
‘but you see this is an imaginary mongoose.’ We may therefore be 
excused from attaching much importance to imaginary theories designed 
to explain imaginary phenomena or the imagined non-existence of 
observed phenomena. ‘ But,’ it may be objected, ‘ Lorentz proved 
theoretically that according to the laws of electro-magnetism the Fitz- 
gerald Contraction must take place in the direction of a body in motion.’ 
To this it may be replied that, apart from the fact that the most attractive 
theories must be abandoned if negatived by reliable experiments, mathe- 
maticians and even physicists in discussing this particular one appear 
to leave out of account the cohesions which resist the deformation of 
solid bodies. So it is not surprising that Lorentz’s theory has failed to 
stand up to a practical test. Professor James Rice of the University of 


6 « The Effect of the Fitzgerald-Lorentz Contraction on the Frequency of Longitudinal 
Vibration of a Rod.” Proceedings of the Royal Society of London.” Series A. No. 895. 
Vol. 158, pp. 606-663. Feb. 1937. 

7 Ibid. 
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Liverpool, describing the 1887 experiment of ‘the famous American 
physicist Michelson ’ in his Relativity, says : 

‘ Let us liken the earth to the slow car and a beam of light to the fast. If 
the light is overtaking the earth, as it were, it should travel past it just a trifle 
more slowly than if it were meeting it directly. Michelson’s apparatus was just 
precise enough to measure that trifle. There was no possible doubt about that. 
But the trifle obstinately refused to manifest itself. Apparently the light 
passed the earth at the same speed, no matter what direction it took’ 
(pp. 10, 11). 

But not a word about the far more refined apparatus used in the Dayton 
Miller experiments involving 200,000 turns of the interferometer during 
1925-6. Relativity was first published in June, 1927, and a third impres- 
sion appeared in January, 1928. Mr. J. G. Crowther in his book The 
Progress of Science, published in 1934, conveniently omits to mention 
the Dayton Miller experiments, and states ‘ The experiment of Michelson 
and Morley in 1887 laid the foundation of the theory of Relativity,’ to 
which might be added, as the experiment is presented by him, ‘ in sand.’ 
Quotations might be multiplied that nearly all relativists take it for 
granted that no important interferometer experiments were carried out 
after 1887, though a few may have heard of the later ones of 1902-5. 

Dr. Herbert Dingle, in Chapter II of his booklet, The Special Theory 
of Relativity (1940), discusses the latest Miller experiments and their 
results, and admits that if we reject the Fitzgerald contraction we must 
fall back on an ether-drag. He concludes : 


‘On the whole, therefore, the most legitimate attitude at present seems 
to be to attribute Miller’s results to some unknown spurious disturbance. . . . 
If we accept Miller’s results we do not merely destroy a theory ; we destroy 
belief in the rationality of our experience in what we used to call “ the 
uniformity of nature ”’ ’ (pp. 21, 22). 


To this profound observation it may be replied that anyone who had not 
already committed himself to belief in the extravagance of Relativity 
would charge these and not Miller’s results with violation of the ‘ uni- 
formity of nature.’ So much for the vaunted corner-stone of relativity. 
What is needed now is a Zola who shall thunder an ominous ‘ J’accuse’ 
against the generators of smoke-screens and stiflers of free scientific 
enquiry. 

This seems to be the stage at which something should be said 
about the ether of space, to which relativists manifest a strange antipathy. 
Whatever be its constitution, ether is indispensable as a medium for the 
transmission of gravitational stresses together with luminous and electro- 
magnetic radiations: Scientists of the orthodox schools have long 
insisted that it must exist, in fact that if it did not exist it would have to 
be invented. Thus Professor Zehnder of the University of Basel writes 
in a recent work entitled On the Ether and Meteorology as follows : 


‘ The reintroduction of ether into our classic physics is an absolute neces- 
sity. . .-. It is inadmissible to suppress, as Einstein has done, the ether as a 
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substance and to attribute in return the properties of ether to space without 
substance. That has almost the air of a dialectical evasion, imagined for the 
sole purpose of eliminating the ether without giving the slightest proof. In 
fact, the objections offered up to the present against the existence of ether do 
not stand upright. . . . The ether must be a light rarefied gas, existing in the 
free space of the world [universe ?]. It must be of atomic structure and also it 
must possess weight like all other substances.’ 


The conception of ether as here given was accepted by physicists without 
any dissentient voice except that of Green, until Lord Rayleigh, Sir 
Joseph Larmor and Sir Oliver Lodge asserted that it behaved like an 
incompressible solid with a rigidity many thousand times that of steel. 
Then there began a revolt against the doctrine of the ether by many 
scientists of ordinary common sense, because they refused to visualise 
a substance which was far more tenuous than the most rarefied gas and 
at the same time far more rigid than the most elastic of solids. And 
they were quite justified in so doing, but the wonder is that the relativists 
did not recognise the ether in its new guise for that very reason, they 
being the world’s most assiduous collectors of paradoxical impossibilities. 
Rayleigh, Larmor and Lodge, however, with many others of lesser 
eminence, fell into the snare of assuming that transverse waves, such as 
those of light, cannot be propagated without transverse stresses. But as 
an illustration of what might well be the true character of electro-magnetic 
waves, let us take the analogy furnished by a platoon in line (in two ranks) 
firing a few-de-joie with ball cartridge. Starting with the right-hand man 
of the front rank and ending with the right-hand man of the rear rank 
the bullets all advance longitudinally in a transverse wave. We get an 
even better picture if we imagine a succession of bullets being fired by 
each man from a sub-machine gun. Finally we must suppose, what is 
impossible in the case of a feu-de-joie, that each bullet, while more or less 
stationary itself, like an ether particle, communicates a succession of 
impulses to the bullet in front of it. This would not impair in any way 
the fundamental conception of pulses of energy being transmitted longi- 
tudinally on a transverse wave front, without any transverse stresses 
being required to take part in the propagation. Sir James Jeans points 
out in his Mysterious Universe that the ether is badly overworked accord- 
ing to theory, but so would any other conceivable medium be unless it 
were composed of different gradings, say four of them, adapted respec- 
tively to deal with the phenomena of gravitation, elasticity and thermo- 
luminosity, electro-chemistry and electro-mechanics. The advice to all 
and sundry given by Old Bill of pious memory still holds good, ‘ If you 
know of a better ’ole, go to it.’ Treated with ordinary fairness, the ether 
can stand up to reasonable cross-examination and justify its existence, 
and we should, before jettisoning it, satisfy ourselves that we are heading 
for a really ‘ better ’ole ’ and not for a medium in which Nature exhausts 
her ingenuity in playing conjuring tricks for our benefit which outrage 
common sense and experience at every turn. This article is not designed 
to carry weight with relativists for the simple reason that so far from 
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apologising for the glut of miracles which their super-medium necessi- 
tates, they glory in them and adduce them as irrefutable proofs of the 
soundness of their own conclusions. In the bygone days of sober science 
physical contradictions and incongruities were regarded as problems 
which had to be satisfactorily explained and justified instead of, as now, 
being vaunted as guarantees of the theories which fathered them. 

No attempt can be made within the necessary limitations of this 
article to deal with relativity in anything approaching an adequate 
manner, and the writer must perforce confine himself to demonstrating 
one of the most vulnerable points of this pseudo-science, namely the 
extreme reluctance manifested by its leading exponents to investigate 
the Dayton Miller experiments of 1925-6, to which may be added the 
settled determination of not a few of them to suppress altogether any 
references to them. 

To conclude, particular note should be made of the statement by 
Professor Rice that Michelson’s apparatus (1887) was precise enough to 
measure any relative motion between earth and ether, and that there was 
no possible doubt about it. If this be true, much more does it apply to 
the greatly improved apparatus devised by Dayton Miller. This is 
important because there are some scientists who claim that the second 
apparatus was insufficiently sensitive for its accuracy to be relied upon. 
With the alleged Fitzgerald contraction safely disposed of (we hope), 
the whole of the interference fringe is now available for calculating the 
amount of ether drift at a height of 1,600 feet above sea-level, which 
works out at six and a quarter miles per second. This fact, according to 
the admission of relativists, is, if taken as satisfactorily proved, fatal to 
their time-space theory. 

Sir James Jeans, in his recent book, Physics and Philosophy, 1942, 
takes it for granted throughout that the case for Relativity has been 
proved to the hilt, and that the entire theory in its general and special 
divisions should be regarded as having been accepted by the great majority 
of mathematicians, whereas many in England and America maintain a 
very cautious attitude towards it and the majority of French mathe- 
maticians, who have certainly a good claim to be heard, do not even 
regard it as sub judice, but openly deride it as fantastic. Sir James Jeans 
is a popular writer on advanced physical sciences and is widely read 
because of his capacity for explaining abstruse phenomena in simple 
language. Assuming Relativity to have been fully demonstrated, he 
makes many deductions from it which must inevitably fall to the ground 
with a crash should the philosophy and mathematics of the theory turn 


out to be fallacious. 
S. T. Care@inu. 
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JOURNEYING 


THE horse in blue and bronze, 
Turning its tawny tidal mane, 

Its shoes spurting a silver rain, 
The cartwheels’ spinning suns, 
Rolling red shadows round, 

The boy with epaulettes of light, 
In stone above his world of flight, 
Are sure of homeward-bound. 


How glad of twilit East 
They are, of manger, meat, lamp, fire 
And rest, and feet out of the mire— 
Completeness of the beast. 
But I have worlds to go 
To find my home : where strange roads meet, 
To strike small light from muddied feet 
And trust the things they show. 
L. AARONSON. 
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PLACE NAMES IN NEW ENGLAND 


Some indiscriminate event, generally forgotten, gave its name to most 
named places in the world: a king died or a tribe was driven out, the 
river and the forest threatened, Cesar made his winter camp—or perhaps 
it was pleasing to God. So the casual association became imbedded in 
time. 

But in North America, lying fallow under the seasons, the association 
followed the name. For the men who came over the sea to the vast con- 
tinental spaces that stretched back—perhaps to India—from their tenta- 
tive landings, were afraid of this unknown country haunted by savages, 
and to reassure themselves gave it in each part they saw or touched the 
old generation-minted names, that in a strange land and in times of 
trouble they might console themselves with the familiar syllables. 

So it was that the whole dark horizon beyond the line of forest 
impending on the granite shattered beaches became for them New 
England ; a sandy inlet with a treacherous shift of tide where they first 
landed, Plymouth. And the mere fact of the name, an Indian path for 
the intersected square of a market town, gave the newcomers courage to 
endure. 

Occasionally the earlier Indian names were kept, out of inertia that 
became habit, although the spare Indian language touched only the 
larger features of the landscape and those in vague terms. Great-Blue- 
Hill the red men named the last eroded volcanic fragment among the 
scattered drumlins, and from that high point the settlers continued to 
call all the area Massachusetts. 

Accident played its part in places such as Cape Cod, Greenbush, the 
loose living Merrymount. Even the inclusive name America itself derived 
from a vain and dubious Italian cartographer, and remained to cover the 
hemisphere—no one quite knew why—when the man himself was for- 
gotten. Only in the nineteenth century did an earnest and belated com- 
mittee attempt to change America, more fittingly and certainly more 
justly they were convinced, to Columbia, although the net result of many 
words and some bad temper was merely to add an eighth national holiday 
to the rather scanty American list and to plagiarise an English song as 
** Columbia, the gem of the ocean.”’ 

Spaniards and French impressed their Latin word forms on other 
regions, but in New England the names remained English when they were 
not the uncommon survivors of the old tribal picture talk. The Irish, 
the Germans, the Poles, the Italians came generations after the name 
structure had solidified, leaving only on a city outskirts some ephemeral 
Paddyville or Germantown to be dissolved completely as soon as the 
political weight of the following generation made itself felt. Nor was 
there in the East any of the contemptuousness of the later Western 
pioneers who thought little enough of the earth and less of the people on 
284 
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it, and called their settlements scornfully Tombstone, Jackass Creek, 
Puke Gulch—where a daintier generation has changed the names and 
buried the scorn under Magnolia Vistas and Palm Springs. 

From the period of colonisation in 1620 up to the time of the Revolu- 
tion, the settlers brought the old names with them as they brought their 
few pieces of household furniture, and just as when they built their 
houses of unaccustomed wood they followed the familiar brick or stone 
lines of an English cottage, so they renewed these calm remembered 
names in a strange earth with its swift unconsoling seasons. In this way 
the dark tri-mountain slope of evergreen beyond the tidal inlet and the 
springs where the moose came down to drink became the provincial 
capital of Boston, for a far off market town in the reedy Lincolnshire 
plain with its windmills and the delicate skeletal tracery of its Gothic 
church tower. And the ebbing river wandered a few miles and suddenly 
narrowed to the stockade settlement of Cambridge, and in the woodland 
slopes below Blue Hill the homesick Dorset pastor White remembered 
the Roman rings and the curving High Street of Dorchester. Names 
they were with no organic connection except that of longing : a valley, 
a clearing at the bend of a river, a wooden church, burnt by the hot sun 
of summer before the inconstant spring was felt and then caught up in the 
furious northern winter—these for a patch of earth loved too dearly 3,000 
miles beyond the horizon. 

In that more flexible century the spelling often changed, to Hartford 
or Barnstable, or Biddeford. A few consciously called the new after 
the old as in New England itself, New Hampshire, New London, New 
Bedford. But more usually the continuation of the old was an impulsive 
more than a deliberate gesture. Later generations forgot their origins or 
moved away or died out, then with the transvaluations of the industrial 
age the wooden settlement or trading post grew up and overshadowed 
the other town across the sea. The capital, Boston, with its green island- 
flecked harbour that is among the world’s loveliest approaches, grew, 
lapsed, stratified, became a sprawling second rate metropolis extending 
its limits like probing tentacles to the towns about it, coercing them to 
dependent suburbs : Dorchester, a welter of three-decker tenements and 
a clash of racial groups ; Brighton, an Irish slum corroded by the stench 
of its central abattoir, and every third shop a saloon ; Winchester, with 
restful shaded streets and trim white houses of income-graded sizes, 
inhabited by bankers, brokers and their better paid clerks who travel in 
to the city at 8.16 and out again at 5.32; Hyde Park, a bourgeois fin-de- 
siécle museum grotesquely submerged in the small Mansard roof homes 
of the ’eighties ; Canterbury, a doomed little island in a sea of ceme- 
teries. 

Through the sharp lifting countryside the names run to fade or 
flourish with the chance of time, losing the connection with the old, 
bringing in immigrants from other lands who knew nothing of far-off 
English names. Worcester lies like a shallow bowl compressed by the 
hills about it, sunk in its railed valley, an ugly industrial sore, but 
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breath-taking enough at the first smokey glimpse where the Turnpike 
dips down three miles away. Bath is a town still, of spaced white 
Federalist houses set back from elm sheltered streets that end abruptly 
at the water’s edge where the lithe clipper ships slid along the ways 
100 years ago and spread their canvas to the world’s oceans. There, and 
in similar white towns, the violent foul-mouthed captains lived—Kicking 
Jack Williams of the Black Baller, and others echoed still in the burring 
line of a sea chantey—where now their angular female descendants sit at 
the bay window in their rocking chairs and watch the great sweep of the 
Androscoggin river roll by the gutted docks. Weymouth is another sea- 
port, but small and fading; Chatham, on Cape Cod, where the tide 
comes bubbling in speckled and translucent over the miles of sandbars ; 
Manchester, Portsmouth, Derby, Northampton on the Connecticut— 
half the names of England stretch across the granite-centred hills. 

Once only, as a politic gesture, was the King formally remembered, in 
Charlestown, with its dominating heights across the bay from Boston, 
though in the provincial capital itself King Street and Queen Street 
remained with the Royal Arms on the Old State House, until Lord Howe 
sailed away under the threat of Washington’s guns from the same 
heights, and the lion and the unicorn were torn down, and the streets 
became State and Federal. 

More rarely the early names expressed hope for the future in this new 
formidable land and a deliberate turning one’s back on old days: Con- 
cord, by the stagnant waters of the upper Charles, most fittingly the 
home of Emerson and Thoreau: Harmony ; Friendship ; that Puritan 
Franciscan Roger Williams’ Providence in the unbroken woodland of 
Rhode Island. 

In the period following the War of 1812 the new rich cotton planters, 
prospering beyond belief through the demands of the industrial cities of 
the North and of England, built their rambling houses behind the over- 
size columned porticoes of mixed order that gave them subsequently 
whatever tradition they may lay claim to, in a hesitantly Palladian 
style known as American-Greek Revival. No such stately facades rose 
in New England, but the impulse was felt modestly and in many a little 
town front porches, doorways, still survive with small delicately fluted 
Ionic supports in wood. 

Only in upper New York State, first cousin to Vermont, did the Greek 
revival lend itself to names, to the amusement of visiting Europeans and 
the dismay of the peripatetic Martin Chuzzlewit. For from the beginning 
names kept their tribal magic to the American settlers; to know the 
name was to exorcise the unknown. Once it was to reach back to lost 
England, now among the pathetic wooden settlements that Dickens 
scorned it was to create a new classical world. Academies were founded 
under the feathery elms and the tart pointed leaves of the American oaks, 
in spite of the sonorous Platonic name mere preparatory schools for the 
small colleges, who in turn at the same time burst forth in a rash of Greek 
secret societies that have survived as fraternities down to the present. 
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Upper New York, where the settlements were still in process, took not 
Greece alone but the whole classical world in its scope. So to-day there 
is a Rome, New York, and an Ithaca, Utica, Carthage—even Troy itself. 
And the names now—as the wooden Ionic columns—have developed a 
certain adventitious character of their own, with their square ample 
houses, their streets arched by elm and sugar maple. It is a little to 
marvel at, but certainly not ridiculous, this turning to a barely compre- 
hended classic order—Rome among its New York Hills, Troy on the 
Hudson, the Capitol, a marble statue of Washington in a toga. 

While agricultural neo-feudalism expanded in the South with the dark 
base of slave labour to sustain it, the Northern merchant adventurers 
prospered and perpetuated themselves in the mill towns that they con- 
sidered their family property, Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill. As for the 
abolitionists, the business man of the North cared as little for such 
‘impractical ’ theorists as did the Southern planter. But among the 
smaller towns, the more rural areas, where the granite lay too close 
beneath the soil to make it more than passably fertile and the farmer tilled 
his own acres with the help of his children and perhaps a hired man, there 
the tension was felt, the latent strife that underlay the Classic republic, 
the inevitability of conflict. It is in the names of little Northern villages, 
offshoots of other villages and small towns that one finds the challenge 
accepted: Liberty, Freedom, Union—and then because the Yankee 
farmer’s mind was practical, South Liberty, Freedom Junction—scattered 
and repeated throughout the Maine and New Hampshire counties from 
the Massachusetts border north to Aroostook. 

After this there were no more names of significance in New England. 
The upstate communities began their westward trek, those who remained 
declined. The seaboard cities filled up with immigrants from other lands, 
the mills expanded. Longfellow sitting in his parlour, uneasily aware of 
change, reconstructed the remoter past in Hiawatha, and following him 
there was a self-conscious effort to revive Indian lore and Indian*names 
with results that were as flat as the line of the poem itself : 


‘ By the shores of Gitche Gumee.’ 


Fortunately there was not much left to name. Houghton’s Pond in the 
Blue Hills became Lake Hoosic Whisic ; the spot where the Norsemen 
were erroneously supposed to have landed Norumbega. Synthetic com- 
binations of syllables they were, Memframagog, Nonantum, Mattapan, 
Saugus. Nothing remained of the sonorousness of the older chance-sur- 
vived names ; the Mohawk Trail ; the Kennebec, the Androscoggin, the 
Connecticut rivers ; Mount Monadnock. 

Finally after the last war small suburban developments of jerry-built 
houses sprang up as parasitic growths on the edge of the industrial cities, 
given pseudo-picturesque names such as Shadow Lawn, Alden Park, Oak 
Hill Village ; and with the fake Tudor half-timbering that pleased the 
rather naive anglophilism of the more well-to-do middle class, quite 
incredibly White Hall and Chiltern Hundreds. 
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The names stay, forming their own particular association with the 
years, or more frequently in the tension of an industrial era developing 
no association at all. England is forgotten, Jefferson’s agrarian republic 
that was to take as its model the best of Rome and the best of the Greek 
city states is forgotten, the little Academies give way to High Church 
schools with names of un-New England saints, the Indians are remem- 
bered in the lodge ritual of the Independent Order of Red Men, the years 
of conflict are distorted and lied about by commercial myth makers. 

One has in the end one’s house, one’s work, separated by the daily 
interval of steel track or concrete super highway. For a name is only a 
place to go to, a measure of one’s suburban financial status, a convenience 
for the postal authorities. There is nothing more. The magic of wish, 
the magic of longing are gone. 

: Francis RussELL 
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LORD SHERBROOKE 


A VicToRIAN STATESMAN 


Tuts able, eccentric and on the whole unpopular statesman deserves a 
passing notice in later days on account of his unusual character, un- 
doubted gifts and chequered career. 

In his early years he was a coach and a remarkably successful one. 
When a man was making a singularly bad speech in the House of Com- 
mons he remarked to a neighbour: ‘That man was my pupil at the 
University.’ ‘I can’t say that he does you much credit.’ ‘Not do me 
credit ! Why he’s the pupil I’m proudest of ! Why, I got that thundering 
ass a First Class ! ’ 

After a severe Government defeat, a Cabinet was held at which each 
Member of the Government expressed his opinion, whilst Lowe alone was 
silent. Being pressed for his views, he answered by the following story. 


‘When, as a young man, I was in Australia, I went one night with some 
friends for a ride in the hills. My horse lost his footing on the edge of a sharp 
incline, and we fell for some little distance. One of my friends called to me, 
asking whether I were hurt as I had not shouted. I answered: “‘ When a man 
has had a toss and split his breeches, the best thing he can do is to keep quiet 


99 


for a while ”’. 


He was an albino, t.e., was born with white hair and eyes over-sensitive 
to the light, and so had to wear spectacles which, instead of being of glass, 
were made of metal with a tiny point from which he could see. 

He knew two sisters and proposed to and was accepted by one of them. 
He found out that he had asked the wrong one from his defective sight, 
but was too chivalrous to acknowledge his mistake or withdraw his 
proposal. ; 

He became Chancellor of the Exchequer and in one Budget proposed 
a tax on matches, afterwards confessing that one of the reasons he had 
done so was that he was tickled by a Latin pun which he had miade, 
‘ Ex luce lucellum’ (‘ A small profit from light’). This aroused fierce 
opposition which was shown by a big procession to the House of 
Commons by girls employed in the industry, which caused the proposal 
to be dropped. 

An old gentleman, well over ninety, called Thurlow, lived with his 
son (‘My boy Tom ’) aged seventy, at Baynards, near my Surrey home 
at Holmbury. He enjoyed two sinecure pensions, Protonotary of the 
Bishopric of Durham (£8,000 a year), and Clerk of the Green Bag (£5,000 
a year), which had been granted him by his uncle, Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow. Lowe, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, became suspicious 
of the actual existence of the recipient of these monstrous pensions, and 
went down to the neighbourhood to satisfy himself that he was still alive. 

Lowe received the following anonymous verses : 

289 
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‘ Here lie the bones of Robert Lowe, 
A faithless friend, a bitter foe, 
If he have sought the realms above 
Farewell to happiness and love, 
Whilst if he’s reached a lower level 
We can’t congratulate the Devil.’ 


He promptly composed the following Latin version : 


* Jacent hic in hacce fossa 
Humilis Roberti ossa, 
Si ad coelum ista pestis 
Vale longum paz ceelestis, 
Sin in inferis manebit 
Diabolum ejus peenitebit.’ 


When, in consequence of his unpopularity he was transferred to the 
House-of Lords, he strongly resented what he not unjustly regarded as a 
relegation, and complained of being ‘ kicked upstairs,’ and declared that 
he illustrated the use of two rather rare Latin verbs: Vapulo (‘I am 
beaten ’) and Venum datus sum (‘I am sold ’). 

G. Leveson GOWER. 
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FAIR COMMENT 


VICTORIAN FAREWELL 

Through the courtyard and up a wide stone staircase in Kensington 
Palace, one day in September, walked a procession of the Last of the 
Victorians in the Royal Borough : all bent on a view of the sale of Princess 
Beatrice’s furniture : that Princess who was the great, good, but rather 
disagreeable Queen’s faithful companion, during the last years of her 
reign. And no doubt the private apartments at Windsor—certainly 
those at Balmoral and Osborne—were forests or thickets of these obstacles, 
these impedimenta, obtrusive lumps of mahogany; these cupboards, 
sideboards, washstands, with weighty marble tops and marble-tiled 
backs. They may, they must, henceforward be called period pieces. 
But so, surely, is Stonehenge. And these pieces are of a period to which 
in the days of flatlets and maisonettes—or of no flats and no houses—we 
cannot return. Indeed, the one thing I can see and say in favour of 
Victorian furniture of average quality and size is that one fairly slim 
person might conceivably live in it, and not with it, in squatting or home- 
less times. A sideboard of the seventies could easily house a child. A 
wardrobe could be converted into a hut. 


‘THERE IS NO RETURN’ 

Auctioneers still try to persuade us that the return of that taste will 
come. For small specimens, possibly : wax fruits, embroidered screens 
and even ‘ occasional’ tables many of us might accept. But not huge 
waggons of wood, so designed as to catch and hold every fragment of 
dust, objects studded with brass, demanding frequent cleansing with 
patent cleaners (not cheap); brass fire-guards, fenders, fire irons. And 
though most of this stuff is solid some of it is exasperatingly brittle or 
flimsy as, for instance, an ebonised fire-screen, with under its glass, a 
decorative pattern of flattened ferns and squashed birds now crumbling 
into decay. Try to sell these things. I have—in vain. I am surrounded 
by them. I can affirm that, though ugly and useless, like so many 
perambulating old people, they are not dead yet. They seem, as one 
sits with them, to stare and scowl and grow uglier and more useless the 
more one looks at them, the longer one lives with them. They have a 
life of their own. They seem to deride us, with heavy scowls, reminding 
us that they were with us before bombs threatened their massive contours. 
‘You tell us we are out of fashion,’ they say ; ‘are you of any fashion 
that is likely to persist as we have ?’ 


Tue Arts CounciL 


In September, also, the Arts Council of Great Britain published its first 
annual report. A Treasury grant-in-aid of only a quarter of a million 
pounds has made possible its thousands of concerts, its hundreds of plays, 
its many picture exhibitions. Much of this we owe to the untiring efforts 
of the late Lord Keynes, that very rare combination of economist, man of 
business and expert in the encouragement of the arts. It may seem 
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regrettable that the big success of this first year’s effort should have been 
the grotesque Picasso-Matisse exhibition which attracted 350,000 people 
in London, Glasgow and Manchester. But ‘let the people ’ see what they 
want. That is not the Art Council’s affair, though one may regret that 
‘ Art ’ should appear to the people in the nightmares of those who parade 
their Freudian manias, in self-pity, before a simple-minded public. . . . 
And books—what of them? I have read that books are left out of all 
this. But they are covered by the Book Lists compiled and sponsored 
by the National Association of Local Government Officers, and, for 
rare books, by the Nationa] Book League which is holding a series of 
exhibitions in the fine old house, No. 7 Albemarle Street. A Shaw 
exhibition celebrated the nonagenarian’s birthday. Next, there will be 
a display of Victorian fiction largely supplied from the superb collection 
of Mr. Michael Sadleir. After that, a selection of English poetry, worth 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, from the libraries—still, wonderful to 
say, unsold—of every collector or heir in England, from the King, the 
Dukes, the ancestral houses, and those who used to be millionaires, to 
the humble bookshop frequenters, such as the writer of these notes. 


CACOGRAPHY 


Why is it that those of our dear friends who cannot write in an intel- 
ligible hand will not be persuaded to type their letters ? Momentary 
answer—because type-writers are unprocurable. But, even when these 
were common, friends used to apologise for using them, apparently 
supposing that a certain intimacy vanishes from the use of one of the 
few useful machines, in an age tormented by the destructive sort. I 
see that magistrates in several parts of the country have gravely con- 
sidered handwriting tests as evidence of sobriety. A Bench in Devon- 
shire has agreed that these are not satisfactory. Indeed, a drunken 
handwriting may perfectly accord with an abstentionist habit and dis- 
position. I have at least five correspondents—one known to me only 
through (apparently) kind letters addressed to this review—whose hand- 
writing takes me (with assistance) about half an hour to decipher. These 
people seem to be proud of their scrawls. The admirable George Saints- 
bury was one of the perfectly contented cacographists. From two of my 
recent correspondents I collect what I suppose to be the following 
messages :— 

This year’s bookcase is thick of misting in esplanades of Lady Raven. It 
was Gosse that she could certainly marry him after petty poplar. 


One more from another— 


But the weals are violently Mary’s effort. His meaning, after her docked 
feet, was Molotov’s parents. May other fruit be praised for Alec’s second. 


Who can help me? Will anybody save me from these teetotal 
drunkards ? Is it the Mr. F.’s aunt of Little Dorrit who writes to me, and 
is she telling me that ‘when we lived at Henley, Barnes’s gander was 


stole by tinkers ’ and that she ‘ hates a fool ? ’ 
RICHARD JENNINGS. 
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; of all THERE is no longer any mystery about the secret Soviet-German agreements 
nsored of August 23rd and September 28th, 1939. Even before the Nuremberg trial 
id, for their existence was generally known. 

ries of The Germans did not conceal the existence of the secret agreements. On 


Shaw July 17th, 1940, Hitler declared that Russia’s and Germany’s respective spheres 
will be of interest had been determined once and for all. Then, when he attacked 
Russia on June 22nd, 1941, he actually admitted the existence of a secret 
ciate agreement covering the eventuality of war ‘should Britain succeed in inciting 
rful to Poland to make war on Germany.’ 


lection 


The Russians, however, kept silent on the subject, and when the German 
Counsel, Dr. Seidl, tried to submit the text to the Nuremberg Tribunal, the 
Soviet Prosecutor, General Rudenko, protested strongly. But although 
Ribbentrop’s legal adviser, Dr. Gauss, was not invited to give evidence— 
although it was he who really prepared the agreement—the truth is now almost 
completely established. There is the evidence given by Ribbentrop himself 


ig, the 
res, to 
3. 


1 intel- and by the then Under-Secretary of State, Dr. Weiszaecker. Much as he would 
entary like to do so, General Rudenko cannot prevent the world from learning the big 
. these part Russia played in making the war possible. 


Why did Germany offer so much to Russia as the price of her complicity ? 
How can the subsequent changes in the demarcation line be explained ? What 
were the real intentions of both sides when they signed those agreements ? 


rently 
of the 


regard to that territory. 
‘ This protocol will be treated by both parties as strictly secret.’ 
NGS. 293 


ort. I | The Nuremberg trial throws light on some of these questions, though not all 
7 om { of them. Unfortunately the German war criminals have not been asked to 
Devon- give evidence which would help to establish the historical truth about those 
runken agreements. As General Rudenko said during the examination of von Weis- 
id dis- zaecker, the Tribunal is ‘judging German war criminals not the foreign policy 
e only of the Allies.’ 
hand- The text of the first secret agreement must be quoted, as it has received 
These very little publicity. It was signed on August 23rd, 1939, and ran as follows : 
Saints- | ‘On the occasion of the signature of a Pact of Non-Aggression between the German 
of my Reich and the U.S.8.R., the undersigned plenipotentiaries of both parties raised in a strictly 
lowing confidential exchange of views the question of the mutual delimitation of the spheres of 
interest of both parties. This exchange led to the following results :— 
“1. In the event of a territorial and political transformation of the areas belonging to 
en. It the Baltic States, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, the northern frontier of Lithuania 
automatically constitutes the frontier between the German and Russian spheres of interest, 
while both parties recognise Lithuania’s claim to the territory of Wilno. 
* 2. In the event of a territorial and political transformation of the territories belonging 
to the Polish State, the spheres of interest of Germany and the U.S.S.R. will be delimited 
docked approximately on the Narev-Vistula-San line. The question whether in the interest of 
id. both parties the maintenance of an independent Polish State will be considered desirable 
will be definitely decided only in the course of the further development of political events. 
eetotal In any case, both Governments will solve this question in friendly understanding. 
1e, and ‘3. Where South-Eastern Europe is concerned, on the Russian side interest in Bess- 
er was arabia is emphasised. On the German side complete disinterestedness is proclaimed in 
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The striking feature of this agreement is the extent of German concessions 
to Russia. Bessarabia, two-thirds of Poland and the whole of the Baltic States 
with the exception of Lithuania—was that not too high a price for Russian 
support ? 

So it may seem now, but at the time the situation was quite different. 
General Jodl told the Nuremberg Tribunal about the fears and weaknesses of 
Germany in August, 1939, and of the immense relief felt by the General Staff 
after the Pact with Russia was signed. The German generals, he said, were 
absolutely sure that this Pact would deter Britain and France from entering 
the war. And as they had very grave doubts about Germany’s capacity to 
wage a war against the Western Powers, they acclaimed the Non-Aggression 
Pact with enthusiasm. No price was too big. 

If the Western Powers entered the war in spite of it, the Pact with Russia 
would have proved even more important. For without active Russian support 
Germany would not have been able to withstand an Allied offensive in the 
West. 

. At the time of signing the Pact the Germans could not anticipate that 
Britain and France would remain militarily inactive after declaring war. No 
general staff could base its plans on such a possibility. 

General Jodl, and General Keitel before him, told the Tribunal how sur- 
prised they were in September, 1939, by the Allies’ inactivity. Germany’s 
defences in the West were insufficient. ‘Our forces on the West Wall,’ said 
Jodl, ‘ were so weak when we attacked Poland that we could not man all the 
emplacements.’ 

If the Germar. High Command took the risk of denuding the West Wall, it 
was because of the Pact with Russia. They probably calculated that there 
would be no major offensive by the French before September 15th. They may 
have known that the French-Polish secret military convention stipulated a big 
offensive on the fifteenth day of war, preceded by smaller offensive operations 
and air bombardments. Thus they expected to be forced to withdraw part of 
their forces from Poland and transfer them quickly to the West by September 
15th. 

For other reasons too September 15th was to be a critical date. The 
Germans anticipated that by then their troops would reach the Vistula and the 
San and that the Polish armies would reorganise and offer resistance on those 
rivers. It was Poland’s only natural line of defence. 

Thus a double crisis was expected and, from a German point of view, 
Russian intervention on September 15th would have been most welcome. 
Poland’s resistance on the Vistula and the San was expected to collapse once 
the Russians had stabbed her in the back. The German armies could then be 
rapidly moved to the West. 

There is reason to believe that Russian intervention was fixed for September 
15th. Count Ciano notes in his Diary on September 14th: ‘. . . Goering gave 
a hint of the impending intervention of Russia,’ and three days later he noted 
a telephone talk with Ribbentrop who said : ‘ Russian intervention has taken 
place according to a prearranged plan.’ The date must have been fixed in 
advance and was almost certainly September 15th. 

This may help to explain why the demarcation line was fixed on the Vistula. 
The Germans expected to be halted there and anticipated that they would 
need Russian help just at this moment. 

But events developed in a different way. First, the German advance was 
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much more rapid than expected. By September 15th the Germans had reached 
the Bug, leaving the Vistula far behind. 

Secondly, the expected attack in the West did not materialise. The French 
remained inactive on the Siegfried Line, while the R.A.F. dropped leaflets 
instead of bombs. The Western Allies left Poland to her fate. 

Under such circumstances it would have been extremely difficult for the 
Germans to withdraw from a large part of conquered Poland and abandon it 
to the Russians who had taken no risks. German public opinion would not 
have understood that territory conquered by the Wehrmacht with German 
blood should be given tothe Russians. One must remember also that all over 
the world the feeling towards Russian intervention was one of contempt. The 
Times wrote, on September 18th : 

‘To the Soviet belongs the base and despicable share of accessory before and after the 
crime and the contempt which even the thief has for a receiver who shares none of his 
original risks . . . ’ 


Hitler was thus forced to ask for a revision of the August agreement. And 
he had a good pretext for doing so: the Russians were two days late. They 
entered Poland not on September 15th but on September 17th. 

Why this delay ? Ever since May, 1939, a kind of unofficial war had been 
waged between the Russians and the Japanese on the Manchurian border. As 
long as it lasted, Moscow was rather unwilling to enter the war in Europe by 
attacking Poland. Therefore the Russians waited for the hostilities in the Far 
East to end. An agreement was, in effect, signed between the two countries 
on September 15th ending armed hostilities. The next day it was ratified. A 
day later Russian troops entered Poland. But they were two days late. 

With this pretext, the German demand for a bigger share of the spoils was 
difficult to resist. Germany did almost all the fighting, she had already con- 
quered all Poland up to the Bug, and it was hard to ask her to withdraw and 
content herself with only half of Poland’s territory. 

On September 27th von Ribbentrop went to Moscow for his second visit, 
and on the following day another secret agreement was signed. It ran as 
follows : 


‘The secret additional protocol signed on August 23rd, 1939, is changed in its first 
point in such a way that the area of the Lithuanian State comes into the sphere of influence 
of the Soviet Union, while, on the other hand, Lublin Province and part of Warsaw Province 
come into the sphere of influence of the German Reich. Compare the map attached-to the 
Frontier and Friendship Agreement signed to-day. 

‘From the moment the Soviet Government takes special steps on Lithuanian territory 
for the purpose of realising its interests, the present German-Lithuanian frontier will be 
rectified in such a way that the Lithuanian territory which lies to the south and south-west 
of the line indicated on the attached map will fall to the Germans.’ 


Thus Germany pushed her frontier in Poland 70 to 100 miles to the East. 
The additional Polish territory which fell to Germany contained about five 
million inhabitants. Hitler could, therefore, show his people that their sacri- 
fices were not in vain and did not serve only to advance the Russian frontiers 
far to the West. But he still needed Russian support and was willing to pay 
for it. For that reason he gave Russia large part of Lithuania in exchange. 
While it was not a bargain for Russia, it helped to make the new line acceptable. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the first Ribbentrop-Molotov line did not 
remain unchanged. Had Russia annexed not only Eastern Poland but large 
parts of Central Poland as well, had she advanced to the Vistula and gained 
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much more by the common aggression than Germany, many things might have 
been different later. The whole Russian policy would have appeared to the 
West in a different light. It would then have been impossible for Moscow to 
pretend that only Ukrainian and Byelorussian lands were being annexed. 
While the second Ribbentrop-Molotov line was easily represented as the more’ 
respectable Curzon Line, this would not have been possible with the original 
one. The real design of the Russian policy—the desire to destroy Poland as 
the barrier separating Russia and Germany—would thus have been clearly 
demonstrated to the world. ; 

It would be interesting to know how Russia intended to administer the 
Polish territories which would have fallen to her sphere of influence had the 
first demarcation line remained unchanged. Although the possibility of main- 
taining an independent Polish State was reserved in the first agreement, and 
disappeared only after the Polish Campaign was over, there is no indication 
whatever that Russia would have favoured such a solution. She might possibly 
have created a Soviet version of the German ‘“‘ General Gouvernement,” but 
more probably those five million Poles would have been told to vote for incor-) 
poration into the Soviet Union as a separate Polish Soviet Socialist Republic, 
just as their brothers in the East had to vote for admission into the Ukrainian 
and Byelorussian Republics. 

One interesting indication was contained in the note presented to th 
Polish Ambassador by M. Molotov’s deputy, Potemkin, in the early morning 
of September 17th, just before the Red Army crossed into Poland. The no 
referred to the ‘kindred Ukrainian and Byelorussian people’ who needed 
protection and ended with a reference to the Polish people themselves : 


*... at the same time the Soviet Government proposes to take all measures to extricati 


the Polish people from the unfortunate war into which they were dragged by their unwi 
leaders, and to enable them to live a peaceful life.’ 


In subsequent statements this reference to the Polish people was omitted, but 
on September 17th Moscow still believed that the Vistula line would become 
their new frontier. This passage in Molotov’s note certainly excludes the 
possibility of respecting the independence of any Polish State. The Polis 
people were promised help to live a peaceful life and, of course, nothing could 
be more peaceful than life in a Polish Soviet Republic under the mighty pro 
tection of the most peace-loving of all nations in the world ! 

Russia’s two days delay changed all that. But although Russia’s share o 
the spoils of common aggression was greatly reduced, the fact remains that at 
first Germany considered two-thirds of Poland as being not too high a pric 
for Russian support. And now we know she was right : without this support 
she could never have dared to take the risk of making war on humanity. 


ALEXANDER BREGMAN. 
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